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EXPLORING SIX MILES 
DOWN IN THE OCEAN 

Strange life from tlie greatest depths 
of the world 


JpROM the bottom of the deepest sea in the world, where it had 
been thought nothing could exist, living things have been 
brought to the surface. 

Danish oceanographers in the research ship Galathea lowered 
a grab six miles down into the Pacific off the Philippines, and 
hauled up strange specimens of life from the floor of that dark, 
cold ocean cavern. 


The cable holding the grab was 
paid out for four hours over the 
side of the ship before it reached 
the bottom 34,580 feet below— 
which is 1032 feet more than the 
height of Mount Everest with Ben 
Nevis on top of it! 

The living things found by these 
scientists in their grab came from 
a sea-bed where the water pressure 
is 14,000 lbs. to the square inch, 
compared with the mere 15 lbs. of 
atmospheric pressure to the square 
inch which is on and in us at sea 
level. These little weight-lifters 
were bacteria, clams, worms, and 
sea cucumbers. 

UNDER GREAT PRESSURE 

Dr. Wolff, one of the scientists, 
said that these little creatures can 
withstand the enormous pressure 
because they are devoid of air 
bladders, and pressure is equalised 
through their solid bodies. 

The men of the Galathea are 
indeed explorers, groping down 
into the unknown regions of our 
Earth, one third of which is 
covered by sea over 13,000 feet 
deep. There are some 104 men on 
board the frigate, and not long ago 
they had with them a young 
woman scientist who is keen on 
octopuses. 

She was Miss Grace Pickford of 
Yale University, who watched 
eagerly every time the trawl came 
up, hoping one of her grisly pets 
might be in it! She found that 
those lurking below 12,000 feet 
were not hideous monsters, cap¬ 
able of wrecking a ship, but quite 
small fry. 

GIFTS FOR RESEARCH 

Danish citizens may well be 
proud of their research ship's ex¬ 
pedition, for their contributions 
have made it possible. The money 
was raised in an ingenious way. 

After the war, people in Den¬ 
mark longed for things of which 
they had been deprived during the 
German occupation, such as cer¬ 
tain brands of, cigarettes, pine¬ 
apples, coconuts, honey, and so on. 

Danes living abroad were asked 
to send such things as gifts, and 
the profit from the sale of them in 
Denmark went to finance the 
Galathea’s two-year expedition. 
The vessel and crew belong to the 
Danish Navy. 

Cvnliniicd on page 2 


SPLIT SECONDS 

Modern types of watches have 
to be extremely accurate, for under 
a rigorous new test to which 
they are submitted they are 
allowed a variation of only three 
seconds in 24 hours. 

This would seem to be a very 
exacting test, but it pales into in¬ 
significance when compared with 
the precision of the clocks in the 
Time Department of the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich. These 
would take 165 years to gain or 
lose a minute. 

In an ordinary watch the 
balance wheel, which takes the 
place of the Greenwich clock’s 
quartz flakes, which vibrate 
100,000 times a second, moves only 
five times in a second, and cannot 
■possibly compete with such 
accuracy. 


ODD BOOKMARKS 

The Library Association have 
stated that 314 million books were 
borrowed from Britain’s public 
libraries last year. 

On an average, people take two 
weeks to read a book, and usually 
return them in good condition. 
But sometimes they contain the 
oddest bookmarks ; one library in 
London has reported the finding of 
a fork, a piece of bread-and-jam, 
and a pound note among the 
leaves of returned books. 


Feeding time ? 


‘‘ And I thought it was the 
keeper ’with my supper/’ this 
London Zoo seal seemed to be 
saying as he surfaced and saw 
it was only a cameraman. 


YOUTH ABOARD THE JOHN BISCOE 


The young man in the picture 
above, Hugh Anderson, was wav¬ 
ing farewell as the Falkland 
Islands survey ship, John Biscoe, 
sailed the other day from South¬ 
ampton for a 35,000-mile voyage 
to Antarctica and back. 

Hugh was homeward bound, for 
he comes from the Falkland 
Islands; but three other young 
men aboard the ship were making 
their first trip to the Far South, 
and will not see home again until 
next July, at the earliest. 

One is Anthony Juggins, aged 
17, of Oxford, who has been lent 
by the War Fleet Training School 
at Southampton ; he is an orphan, 
but his father was in the Royal 
Navy and he has always longed to 
go to sea. 

The other two juniors aboard 
are 20-year-old David Simmons, 
from Birmingham; and David 
Gregory, who is only 16, the 
“ baby ” of the crew. Both Davids 
were engaged personally by Cap¬ 


tain W. Johnston, who is in com¬ 
mand of this survey vessel. All 
three signed on as stewards, and 
will look after the skipper, the 
ship’s officers, and the 18 scientists 
aboard. 

The scientists are going to stay 
for 18 months or two years at the 
seven Antarctic bases where , the 
ship will call, after it has stopped 
at the Falkland Islands to leave 
four sheepdogs there. 

During the voyage, which is ex¬ 
pected to last nine months, these 
lads will have excellent oppor¬ 
tunities of seeing many remote 
stations, islands, and inlets round 
the great promontory of Graham 
Land, a part of the Antarctic 
Continent. 

Advance reports of ice condi¬ 
tions from the bases in the 
Antarctic this year predict an ex¬ 
ceptionally good and open season. 
Already the ice is rapidly breaking 
up, and new discoveries may be 
made this year. 


The little John Biscoe (only 900 
gross tons) will take a month to 
sail from Southampton, 51 degrees 
North, to the Falkland Islands, 51 
degrees South. By the time they 
arrive there these three lads will 
know for certain whether or not 
they are good sailors. 

But in any case, what most of 
us have to be content to read 
about—the frozen seas, the pen¬ 
guins, the seals, the unconquered 
snow-clad mountains—will be a 
thrilling reality for these young 
adventure-seekers. 
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PRIME MmiSTER GIVES THE 
YOUNG MEM A EHAMCE 

By the C N Press Gallery Correspondent 

■VouNG men have eertainly been given a ehance in- Mr. 

Churchill’s Government. “The Chief” has a warm heart 
for the young, and both in speech and writing himself maintains 


a youthful outlook. 

There is nothing remarkable in 
his choice of Mr. Peter Thorney- 
croft as President of the Board of 
Trade. For some years he has led 
a “ginger group” inside the Con¬ 
servative Party. 

In doing so he has closely inter¬ 
preted Mr. Churchill’s thought— 
to “ set the people free ” was a 
recurrent theme of the Prime 
Minister's during the years of post¬ 
war opposition. By this phrase he 
means freedom from irksome and 
unnecessary controls upon in¬ 
dividual liberty. 

The Board of Trade imposes 
most of the controls affecting our 
daily lives. Mr. Thorneycroft’s 
task is to do away with those con¬ 
trols which, six years after the war, 
seem to him superfluous. At 42 he 
is “young” to hold such an 
important post. 

MR. BUTLER IS BACK 

Another politically young man 
is Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, who at 46 
becomes Minister of State at the 
Foreign Office under Mr. Eden. 
He is a King’s Counsel. 

Mr. John Boyd-Carpenter, too, 
is a lawyer. At the age of 43 he 
becomes Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury under Mr. Butler, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
is the grandson of a bishop. 

In Mr. Butler, of course, we 
recognise our old friend of the 
“Butler Act.” As Minister of 
Education . this thoughtful states¬ 
man who has designed so much 
of modern Conservative policy, 
brought in the famous Education 
Act which, since amended by the 
last Labour Government, in¬ 
fluences the course of school 
careers to this day. 

The new Minister of Education 
is Miss Florence Horsbrugh. She 
is the first Conservative woman 
M.P. to attain Cabinet rank, and 
her appointment has been widely 
welcomed. 

But who is Dr. Charles Hill? 
There seems little need to ask. 


How many of us have not heard 
the “ sugar-plum voice ” of the 
Radio Doctor, the father of a 
rollicking family and a witty, reas¬ 
suring expert in the things that go 
wrong with our tummies? Appro¬ 
priately enough, he becomes 
deputy to Major Gwilym Lloyd 
George at the Ministry of Food. 

Major Gwilym is a son of the 
great Liberal statesman, David 
Lloyd George. In a former 
Government he was responsible 
for our fuel supplies. Food, after 
all, is only another form of fuel. 

V.C. AIR ARNISTER 

Fine careers seem to lie ahead 
of Mr. Anthony Nutting (Foreign 
Under-Secretary) and Lord De 
L’Isle and Dudley (Air Minister). 
Mr. Nutting is politically very 
young—31—and the 42-year-old 
peer, a descendant of Sir Philip 
Sidney, is a V.C. A son-in-law of 
the Prime Minister, Mr. Duncan 
Sandys, aged 43, becomes Minister 
of Supply. 

Many of the older Ministers 
served in Mr. Churchill’s former 
Governments. Lord Woolton is 
Lord President of the Council and 
will co-ordinate the Ministry of 
Food and the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture, whose Chief is Sir Thomas 
Dugdale. Another member of the 
Cabinet with a similar task is Lord 
Leathers, who wilf co-ordinate the 
Ministries of Transport and that 
of Fuel and Power. Born in 1883, 
the son of a carpenter. Lord 
Leathers won his way up the 
ladder to a high position in the 
coal and shipping industries and 
proved a most efficient Minister of 
War Transport. 

Other members of the new 
Government will come into the 
picture from time to time. But 
among the dignitaries of West¬ 
minster let us introduce the new 
Speaker, Mr. W. S. Morrison, K.C. 
His nickname is “Shakespeare”— 
froffi his initials and from his 
knowledge of Shakespeare’s works. 


OCEA^ EXPIORIAG 

Denmark’s praiseworthy effort 
will benefit world science, for the 
Galathea’s men are carrying out 
other research work besides ex¬ 
ploring the ocean bed. 

They are, for instance, measur¬ 
ing the strength of the Earth’s 
magnetic forces at points nearer 
its centre than has been possible 
before. For this purpose they 
have been using a metal globe, one 
yard in diameter, which can with¬ 
stand a pressure of 7000 lbs. to the 
square inch. It contains instru¬ 
ments, and can be lowered many 
thousands of feet. 

Another important study is of 
microbes from the lower ocean 
regions. It is possible that these 
specks of life may have some bear¬ 
ing on the search for petroleum, 
for it is believed that petroleum 
was first formed by the bodies of 
millions of bacteria in past ages. 


BANKNOTES FROM 
THE BLUE 

A £100 banknote fluttered about 
an Edinburgh street for some time 
the other day before a woman 
noticed it and picked it up. 

This incident recalls an occasion 
in Glasgow many years ago when 
passers-by in the street were 
amazed to find showers of bank¬ 
notes falling about their heads. 
The banknotes w'ere carefully 
picked up and carried to a nearby 
bank where clerks were engaged in 
the annual burning of old and 
worn old notes after their replace¬ 
ment by crisp ones. 

Unknown to the clerks, a strong 
draught of wind had carried many 
of the notes up the chimney, and 
scattered them in the street. 

To present a recurrence of 
this unique “shower,” a safety 
screen of wire netting was immedi- 
1 ately fixed to the bank flue. 
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News from Everywhere 


Britain's 

financial 

problems 

One of the most important tasks 
of the new Government is to re¬ 
establish Britain’s finances. All 
parties now agree that this is an 
urgent national problem. We are 
living above our income, and if 
we continue to do so, disaster will 
ensue. 

Optimists, however, have been 
pointing to certain encouraging 
figures in the latest quarterly re¬ 
port on Britain’s overseas trade. 
The trend might have been worse, 
they say. 

There are signs that the prices of 
our exported goods are catching 
up with the world prices. For 
many months now Britain has 


been forced to pay increased prices 
for her imports—mainly foods and 
raw materials. It happens, how¬ 
ever, that the very people to whom 
we have been paying these higher 
prices are some of our best 
customers. They are now paying 
more for our exports and the rise 
in world prices helps to meet our 
earlier losses. 

It seerris also that we can now 
manage with fewer imports of cer¬ 
tain kinds, having, for instance, 
bought less meat and butter. 

For all that, the outlook for 
Britain’s trade, and especially 
the export trade, is most unsatis¬ 
factory. 

Difficulties are piling up in 
several markets. Canada, for in¬ 
stance, which took over 6300 
British cars a month in 1950 
imported only about 150 last 
September. Export figures for 
paper, cardboard, coal, and raw 
wool are smaller this year than last. 
And though this year’s trade in 
machinery, cotton piece goods, 
and woollens has improved, con¬ 
tinuous effort is necessary to main¬ 
tain that improvement. 

This is the more necessary be¬ 
cause the European Payments 
Union, has stated that Britain and 
France (the two biggest members 
of E.P.U.) have becri incurring large 
debts in Belgium, Netherlands, and 
even Germany. As these debts 
must some day be paid back in 
dollars or gold, drastic steps must 
be taken to reduce Our imports 
still further as v'ell as to expand 
our exports. 


U.N. ON THE AIR 
Proceedings of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations 
in Paris are being broadcast by the 
BBC on the Third Programme 
daily from 10 a.m to 12.15 p.m. 
and 2.15 to'4.15 p.m. The broad¬ 
casts will continue for 12 weeks. 

There are now 27,000 School 
Savings Groups in England and 
Wales, with a membership of 
nearly two million children, or 
about one third of the total 
number in the schools. 

A commemorative tablet, a gift 
from the United States, has been 
placed in O.xton Cburch to the 
memory of Robert Scottern, who 
was born in this Nottinghamshire 
village. Scottern sailed in 1684 to 
Pennsylvania to join William Penn, 
who was founding the colony. 


A 400-ton. motor-vessel drifted 
from her moorings and became 
jammedUnder a bridge at Fosdyke, 
Lines. As the tide rose, the vessel 
lifted the bridge five feet, and 
traffic had to be diverted. 

Kenneth Brett of the 1st San- 
down (Isle of Wight) Rover Scouts 
has been awarded the Scout Silver 
Cross for his part in the rescue of 
five members of a London Youth 
Club who were trapped on Culver 
Cliffs last August. 

OSLO’S CHRISTMAS GIFT 
For the fifth year in succession, 
Oslo is giving a Christmas tree to 
London. It will stand in Trafalgar 
Square. 


POPULAR POETRY 

The Arts Council in its annual 
report states that the public’s 
appreciation of poetry readings 
and recitals seems to be increasing. 

Mr. Peter Scott recently caught 
in Perthshire one of the many wild 
geese he had ringed in Iceland 
earlier this'year. 

The Lamorna, whose departure 
in search of Captain Kidd’s 
treasure was recently described in 
the C N, went aground on the 
Hampshire coast in a gale. The 
crew were saved, and hope to set 
forth in another vessel. • 

As part of an initiative test, 
three A.T.C. cadets from Dudley, 
Worcestershire, climbed in a mist 
to the summit of Ben Nevis, 4406 
feet. 

A big villa dating from about 
A.D. 200 has been uncovered by' 
excavations at the site of a Roman 
town at Caister-on-Sea, Norfolk. 

TOUGH 

One of the crew of the Nor¬ 
wegian Tanker Kaia Knudsen, of 
Haugesund, recently fell overboard 
at night. Found swimming strongly 
after 2| hours’ search, he said he 
was feeling in excellent form. 

Trout marked by fishery experts 
in Scottish rivers last spring have 
been caught off the Suffolk coast. 

There will be broadcasts in 
English on two new lOO-kilowatt 
short-wave transmitters which 
Radio Sweden will bring into ser¬ 
vice in January. The stations will 
operate 19 hours a day. 

A plaque has been placed on the 
house in Gloucester Place, London, 
which was the home of John 
Godley, founder of Canterbury, 
New Zealand. ■ ■ 

KEYBOARD CAPERS 

At Cologne, non-stop pianist 
Heinz Arntz beat his own world 
record by playing for 202 hours 

A synthetic iceberg has been 
provided for penguins at Bristol 
Zoo. 

Boy Scouts from 50'countries 
will be invited by Essex Scouts to 
a jamboree at Belchamps, near 
Southend, next summer. 

'There are 2000 entries—900 
more than last year—in the second 
National Exhibition of Children’s 
Art in Wales, opening at Conway 
on November 17. 


Who says t 




Worse Than a Headwind 

This machine has not been in a road crasit; it is being 
ridden by a frogman under water at Newcastle Swimming 
Baths—henee^the distortion. 
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SPAIN’S NEW DAM 

The Ebro, one of Spain's longest 
rivers, runs nearly from the 
Atlantic to the Mediterranean. It 
overflows its banks in winter and 
carries away soil, but provides in¬ 
sufficient water in the hot summer. 

An enormous dam now being 
built to control the river’s flow will 
eventually form a lake 17 miles 
long by three miles wide and will 
store 650 million cubic yards of 
water. Over 12 miles of a railway 
track have been built on the higher 
level because the new lake sub¬ 
merges the old track. 

Accommodation has to be found 
for the inhabitants of more than 
450 houses in hamlets and small 
villages which will eventually dis¬ 
appear in the lake. 

See World Map 


BRITONS ON THE 
MOVE 

The industrial revolution at the 
end of the 18th-century and the 
decline of agriculture in the middle 
of last century led to widespread 
migration from the countryside to 
the towns. 

Today, as revealed in a new 
Stationery Office booklet, Internal 
Migration, population movement 
is relatively greater in the country 
than in industrial towns. 

In a two-year study it was found 
that the number of moves between 
local authority areas for the 
whole country was equal to 
a fifth of the population, whereas 
in the old industrial and mining 
counties it was equal to less than 
a sixth. 


RAILWAY DENTIST 

A railway carriage will provide 
free dental treatment for some 
6000 Canadian children living in 
the northern communities between 
Quebec and the Manitoba border. 

The coach was converted from a 
20-year-old “sleeper,” and has 
been lent indefinitely by the 
Canadian National Railways to the 
province of Ontario, which paid 
for the conversion. 

It will be staffed by Dr. A. D. 
McLean and his wife, Ruth, who 
are looking forward to the 1700- 
mile practice. 

The dental coach has living 
quarters for the McLeans, includ¬ 
ing two bedrooms, living-room, 
and kitchen. There are also a 
waiting-room, a nurses’ examina¬ 
tion-room, a surgery with X-ray 
equipment, and a darkroom. 


BABY BROADCASTER 
OF BELFAST 

Perhaps the youngest person 
who has ever contributed to a 
broadcast programme is Michael, 
two-year-old son of Gerry 
M'Cruddcn, who is an assistant at 
the B B C Belfast station. 

Michael has just made his 15th 
radio appearance—in a children's 
play called Button Brown, broad¬ 
cast in Children’s Hour. Although 
“Binkie,” as he is in the play, has 
a big following, most credit is due 
to his father. At home Michael’s 
father plays games with his son 
and makes him repeat simple sen¬ 
tences to be spoken in the actual 
broadcast. 


AIR EXHIBITION 
VISITS SCHOOLS 

A welcome occasion for air- 
minded scholars at various London 
schools is being provided by the 
visit of a unique mobile exhibition, 
designed to portray the activities 
of British European Airways. 

Mounted on a 35-foot Bedford 
trailer, it includes maps of the 
17,000-mile network of B.E.A, 
routes ; photos and models of new 
airliners, and a graphic repro¬ 
duction of how a runway appears 
to a pilot during his landing 
approach. 


CAGED CHEESES 

Wire netting protected the Stil¬ 
ton, Wensleydale, Cheshire, and 
other examples of British cheeses 
at the recent dairy show at 
Olympia, London. 

The reason for so protecting the 
cheeses was that last year some 
visitors apparently found the glis¬ 
tening cheeses irresistible. Furtive 
sampling became so widespread 
that at the end of the show little 
more than the rind was left of any 
of the cheeses on display. 


150 CHILDREN IN A 
COTTAGE 

The Greek Society at Lough¬ 
borough College are raising a fund 
to provide education for the chil¬ 
dren of the war-shattered village of 
Lefkimis in Greece. 

At present, three rooms in a 
cottage are serving as a school, and 
there the 150 children of Lefkimis 
are trying to learn—without the 
aid of blackboard or books. 


TO AND FRO 

A record number of cross- 
Channel passengers during the 
months of July, August, and 
September has been reported by 
British Railways. More than 
1,300.000 crossed to and from the 
Continent from the south-coast 
ports and Harwich, as well as to 
and from the Channel Islands. 
The increase was about a third 
more than in 1938. 

A record number of cross- 
Channel cars has also been carried. 
Between January 1 and October 7 
more than 105,000 crossed by 
Southern Region routes and 10,500 
through Harwich. As already re¬ 
ported in the C N, a great number 
of cars also go by air. 


MAYOR IN THE STOCKS 
FOR GOOD CAUSE 

The Mayor of Bridgnorth was 
recently put in the stocks in the 
market-place of this historic Shrop¬ 
shire town. There he had to stay 
until ransom money v/as collected 
from the townsfolk for his release. 

His Worship, however, had not 
committed any crime. The occa¬ 
sion was the Bridgnorth Boys’ 
Club special appeal for funds, and 
the townsfolk were soon able to 
release their Mayor by paying the 
ransom into the collecting boxes of 
club members. 


NO CHANGE 

There has been a change of 
Government ; but there is no 
change in the need for waste-paper. 
The saving of waste remains as 
urgent a task as ever. 


Build and run these 

MODEL THEATRES 



CINDERELLA AND 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND 

The Medallion Model 
Theatre Cut-out fjives 
you cT-riKid stage 11 ' X 
8 ' with IG players and two interchange¬ 
able back cloths. Complete with cast, 
settings and simple script for produc¬ 
ing Cinderella and Alice i'n Wonder¬ 
land. All in Tull Colour 2 / 9 , or 
3/- post free. 




PUNCH & JUDY 

3 ^- 


T li c New 
.M cdallion 
Duppet Book 
No. I gives you 
everything 
needed to 
make a rigid 
14' Theatre 
and 7 WORK¬ 
ING pyp- 

PETvS. History of Punch and Judy, 
Full Stage Script and directions to put 
on actual show, all in full colour 3/-. 
Also available : No. 2, RobinsonJCrusoe 
and No. 3 , Aladdin, at 3/-. From Book¬ 
sellers or if difficult 3/3 post free from : 

MEDALLION PRESS LTD 

(Dept. E.9) 5 Dowgate Hill E.C.4 

Te/ephone Cen. 5329 
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Double Turn 

Were these Spot-billed Pelicans at the London Zoo putting 
on an act for the photographer’s benefit, or merely preparing 
to tuck their heads under their wings before roosting ? 


MAIVCIIESTER’S NEW FREE TRADE IIAIE 


STUDYING THE GREAT 
RIFT VALLEY 

^NE of the world’s geographical puzzles is the Great Rii't 
Valley, the gigantic crack in the surface of the Earth which 
stretches for nearly 4000 miles from the Lebanon in Syria to the 
River Zambesi in Southern Africa. How this great cleft was 
formed, and when, has long been a mystery to scientists. 

Recently a geological survey team spent three months in the 
Ruwenzori Mountains, which rise out of the Rift Valley in 
Uganda, studying the structure and the formation of the rocks. 


RAIMAKERS WHO 
OVERSLEPT 

Tropical rain nearly spoiled the 
ceremony . of inausuratiiig at 
Owerri the first deep well ever to 
be drilled for oil in Nigeria. 

Many Government officials and 
other important people from Lagos 
had been invited, but when on the 
day before the ceremony it began 
to rain the prospects did not look 
good, for the Port Harcourt air¬ 
field at which the guests were to 
land could easily become water¬ 
logged. 

When Njemanzi, the local tribal 
chief, heard of the anxiety of the 
oil company officials he said, in 
effect, “Leave this to me. I'll fix 
it."’ 

SOMETHING WAS WRONG 

And he did. He instructed five 
of his rainmakers to arrange for 
all the rain to fall during the night, 
so that the day of the ceremony 
should be fine and dry. That night 
it certainly rained; but at day¬ 
break it was still raining, and there 
was more to come. 

Clearly something had gone 
wrong. A hurried investigation re¬ 
vealed that two of the rainmakers 
had overslept, and the task had 
proved too much for the remain¬ 
ing three. 

However, when the team were at 
full strength their efforts were 
more successful—or so the natives 
were persuaded. The important 
thing was that by mid-morning the 
rajn ceased, and, with the airfield 
available, the ceremony - was 
carried through as arranged. 


Manchester is this week cele¬ 
brating the opening of its rebuilt 
Free Trade Hall with a Festival 
of Music. Among the guest 
orchestras will be the Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra and the Ham¬ 
burg Radio Symphony Orchestra. 
On November 28 Sir John 
Barbirolli will conduct the Halle 
Orchestra in a special Youth Con¬ 
cert—an annual feature begun in 
March 1926 

The new hall is the fourth on 
the same site and replaces the one 
ruined by the blitz in 1940. Within 


the original walls a complete 
transformation has taken place, 
and the hall, which will seat some 
2500, is in every way modern in 
style. It is adorned with panelled 
walls of many woods, a floor of 
beeeh, doors of oak, and a rich 
harmony of colour. There is air- 
conditioning and special arrange¬ 
ments for controlling or amplifying 
sound. The acoustics have been 
submitted to drastic tests, a drama¬ 
tic incident being the firing of a 
pistol. 

The original hall was built of 
wood in 1840. Three years later 
a brick building took its place until 
1856, when the hall that was 
blitzed was opened. From wood 
salvaged from this hall was made 
the casket for the parchment award¬ 
ing the Freedom of Manchester to 
Mr. Winston Churchill. 

NAMES IN ITS STORY 

Down the years many famous 
people have been associated with 
the Free Trade Hall. 

On December 21, 1848, Jenny 
Lind sang here in aid of a special 
fund for adding a wing to the 
Manchester Royal Infirmary. Her 
accompanist was Charles Halle, 
a refugee from ^e French revolu¬ 
tion of that year; his orchestra 
was later to establish the Free 
Trade Hall as a centre for music. 

Charles Dickens not only gave 
his famous public readings here, 
but also acted with Wilkie Collins 
in a play. Not So Bad As We 
Seem, which was produced on 
February 11, 1852. 

The names of John Bright and 
Richard Cobden appear on the 
Deed of Settlement of the 1856 
building. It was their wonderful 
oratory advocating Free Trade 
which gave the hall its name. 

A bill advertising the Inaugural 
Meeting and Dress Ball of this 
building throws a tantalising side¬ 
light on the price of refreshments 
at that time. For 2s. 6d. you could 
sit at a supper and take your 
choice of roast beef, chicken, game 
pies, lobsters, ham, tongues, and 
partridges! 

In their several ways, Lloyd 
George, Sir Hamilton Harty, Sir 
Henry Wood, Lord Balfour, and 
Winston Churchill have all con¬ 
tributed to the fame of Man¬ 
chester’s Free Trade Hall. 


The Great Rift Valley is narrow 
from Syria through Palestine, 
though the Dead Sea and the 
Jordan Valley lie in it, and it is 
narrow also between the Red Sea 
and Kenya. Here it broadens to 
afford room for Lake Rudolf, and 
farther south for Lake Nyasa. 

North-west from Lake Nyasa 
runs a great branch in which lie 
Lake Tanganyika and Lake Albert. 

Fifty miles south of Lake 
Albert, Mount Ruwenzori rises to 
'a height of 16,795 feet. 

Geologists alone can tell us how 
the Valley came to be formed. 
There are many evidences of great 
movements along it. 

VOLCANIC REGION 

There is a vast volcanic region 
west of it. The mountains which 
abut on it, to form its bastions or 
its walls, are the highest in Africa, 
and have their glaciers as well as 
their volcanic vents and craters, 
active or extinct. 

The causes which struck it out, 
as by a giant’s pick, from the crust 
of the globe may be still operating, 
and some were acting in the period 
of man’s unwritten history. 

All along its line there are 
traditions of great changes. The 
Arabs say that the Red Sea was 
left where it,was after the Deluge. 
The Somali speak of a tradition of 
a lost land-bridge between Asia 
and Africa across the straits of 
Bab-el-Mandeb. The Ujiji people 
say that Lake Tanganyika was 
once a fertile plain. 

Kenya claims some of the 
grandest features of this tremen- 


It was during the autumn just 
100 years ago that many 
Londoners were shocked beyond 
measure to see some women walk¬ 
ing through the streets in a new 
kind of dress. 

It was called 
a “Bloomer,” 
after the 
woman who 
first a d V o- 
cated it, and 
it had shocked 
people in 
New York 
some time 
earlier. 

Mrs. Amelia 
J e n k s 
Bloomer was 
an American 
pioneer for 
women’s 
rights, and 
one of the things she strove for 
was reform of the uncomfortable 
clothes they had to wear, particu¬ 
larly the tightly-laced whalebone 
corsets. She wanted them to have 
freedom of movement such as is 


dous groove in the Earth’s surface. 
Professor J. W. Gregory, the 
geologist who made the first 
systematic examination of it, 
describes how the view of the Rift 
Valley burst on him after he had 
left the Kikuyu forests. 

He found himself on the face of 
a cliff 1400 feet high, broken only 
by a platform halfway down. 
From the foot of the cliff a plain 
stretched 30 miles westward to the 
foot of the cliffs of Mau. 

To the north was the great cone 
of the 'volcano Longonot, to the 
south the breached crater of 
Doenyo Suswa, with the newer 
cone rising within it. Beyond the 
scarp of .Mau were the cliffs, 
hidden in lowering clouds, of the 
western boundary of the valley. 

HIDDEN FIRES 

The crater of Longonot is itself 
a wonder, more than 9000 feet 
high, black with hard lava, the 
floor a level plain covered with 
acacia, but giving a hint of hidden 
fires by a great vent of escaping 
steam. From Longonot the Rift 
Valley passes northward by many 
lakes and many extinct cones. 

One of the lakes, blue as a 
sapphire, shaped like Windermere, 
lies at the foot of a huge precipi¬ 
tous step in the valley, a sudden 
drop of 1900 feet. The precipice 
is black, the blue water is bitter 
as the Dead Sea, but its shores are 
bright with swarms of flamingos. 

Sueh are but a few of the 
wonders of this tremendous gash 
across the face of Africa. 

See World Alap on page 3 


enjoyed today ; but she was before 
her time. 

In these days when girls wear 
slacks, shorts, divided skirts, and 
riding breeches, it is interesting to 
recall the hullabaloo Mrs. Bloomer 
created ; for the costume she tried 
to introduce merely consisted of 
loose trousers, gathered round the 
ankles and worn under a . short 
skirt. 

Many women were inspired by 
her call to greater freedom, and 
some were bold enough to venture 
into the streets in the new costume. 
The Times of 100 years ago 
describes how women,” attired in 
the guise of a Turkish corps de 
ballet," were not only ridiculed but 
even pelted with stones and street 
refuse by little boys—who were 
not restrained by their elders. 

The Bloomer dress was so un¬ 
popular that the pioneers gave up 
wearing it. But before Mrs, 
Bloomer died, in 1894, she had her 
triumph; for she saw women 
wearing knickerbockers for cycling 
—and these were called 
“bloomers*” 


I 
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THE FILLING MECHANISM. The ink 
is contained in a rubber sac. When you lift 
the lever it depresses a metal strip which runs 
the length of the sac and squeezes out the air. 
Then, when the lever is pushed back and the 
pressure removed, the sac returns to its 
normal shape and sacks in the ink. It is 
simple and foolproof and will work 
faultlessly for many years. 


Drop a hint that you would like a 
Blackbird for your next birthday —- 
, or sooner! Next to a real Swan pen, 
it is the finest pen you can own! 


14/8 inc. tax in black and colours {or with Azgold cap 18/4). 
Matching Fyne-Poynt pencils 6/9 and 10/5 from all good 
Stationers. 


THE 


BLACKBIRD 

MADE BY THE SWAN PEN PEOPLE 

MAom, TODD & CO. LTD., Swan House, Whitby Av., Park Royal, N.W.IO. 
Service Depots & Showrooms: 110 New Bond Street, London, W.l. 
33 Cheapside, London, E.C.2, and 3 Exchange Street, Manchester, 2. 
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REMEMBERING MRS. BLOOMER 
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The Sc ulptor Who 


Lived 


Only 


For His Art 



Tourists admiring tlie monolith in Frogner Park 


A FAMOUS Norwegian sculptor, 
^ Gustav Vigeland, who loved 
Oslo although he had starved in 
its streets, is being commemorated 
there in a way that is probably 
unique in the world. 

An imposing array of his sculp¬ 
tures—which he had given to 
Oslo—is being assembled in beau¬ 
tiful Frogner Park, and the 
collection there is nearly complete.' 

Work has also just finished on 
an amazing mosaic pavement inset 
with a labyrinthine pattern of 
150,000 black and white stones 
which he designed before he died 
in 1943. It has been laid round his 
magnificent fountain. 

Q-ustav Viceland was a man 
who shunned wealth and lived 
only for his work. Few great 
artists can have achieved such 
fame while living frequently in 
poverty. 

At 19 he went to work for a 
wood-carver in Oslo for w'ages 
that barely saved him from 
hunger, A few weeks later he was 
dismissed and was quite destitute. 

In desperation (for he Vv'as a shy, 
retiring person) he trudged through 
half-frozen slush in the hope that 
a well-known sculptor, Bergslicn, 
would look at some of his draw¬ 
ings. When he was admitted to 


this gentleman’s W'arm and cosy 
studio, he was so exhausted that 
he fell asleep while the other 
examined his drawings! 

He was gently awakened to be 
told they were the best drawings 
Bergslien had ever seen. Later this 
sculptor’s friends said they were 
the w'ork of a genius, and were 
touched to hear that they had been 
made by a boy who had nothing 
to eat and nowhere to live. 

The starving youth was taken on 
at Bergslien’s studio, where he 
began turning out work of his own 
in spare moments. 

Jn 1892 he had just enough 
money to go to Paris to study, 
but he was not in any sense on the 
ladder of material success. For 
he refused to follow' fashions in 
public taste and model things that 
could be sold quickly. 

He returned in distressing 
poverty to Norway—and then 
turned down an order to carve 
gargoyles for a cathedral because 
he could not bring himself to pro¬ 
duce mere imitations of Gothic art. 
His consuming ambition was to 
make his own ideas take form in 
stone, bronze, or wood—and how 
gloriously they were to do so! 

He earned just enough to buy 
food—sometimes not enough— 



Looking down on Frogner Park from the monolith 



.Statuary by Gustav Vigeland on the bridge in Frogner Park, Oslo. All his work has the same theme— 
Life’s Journey. He was a master at portraying children in stone 




and to hire a tumbledown studio 
in Oslo which was so draughty 
that in winter the clay with which 
he was working would freeze over¬ 
night, and he would have to thaw 
it out before he could carry on 
next morning. 

Here he made his famous monu¬ 
ment to Nils Henrik Abel, the 
young Norwegian mathematician 
who died at the age of 26. Vige- 
land's conception of Abel’s genius, 
a naked figure aspiring heaven¬ 
wards, was ridiculed by lesser 
artists, but today it looks over 
Oslo from near the Palace. 

^eXT he began his greatest work 

—his fountain; and lovely 
bronze figures for it look shape in 
his mildewy, ramshackle studio. 
But when he showed his design for 
the fountain to the public, some 
critics were wildly enthusiastic; 
others scorned it. After much 
argument, Oslo accepted his 
design. 

Now arose another problem. 
His miserable studio was no place 
for the creation of such an am¬ 
bitious work, but he had no money 
to obtain better premises. 

Vigeland took a remarkable 
step. He offered all his works, 
present and future, to Oslo munici¬ 
pality if they would, in return, 
provide a suitable studio. They 
built him a splendid one at Frog¬ 
ner, where his ashes lie today. 

'yICELAND’S garden of sculpture at 
Frogner will be a noble orna¬ 
ment for Norway’s capital. 


Children playing round the fountain 


A section of the Vigeland Bridge 
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MORE LIGHT 
NEEDED 

Inadequate or faulty rear- 
^ lighting of vehicles is res¬ 
ponsible for 3400 road casual¬ 
ties a year, states a report by the 
Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. 

Post-war cars have better 
rear lights, the report states, 
because for export reasons they 
are made to conform with 
American standards. 

At present the rear lights of 
about three-quarters of the cars 
and commercial vehicles on our 
roads are below this standard— 
and nearly all bicycles. 

p^ERE is an appalling state of 
affairs calling for drastic 
and immediate action by the 
Government. Here, in fact, is 
a matter of life and death. 

No fewer than 470 people 
were killed on our roads in 
August—30 more than in July, 
which was described by the 
Ministry of Transport as “ the 
worst month since the war.” 
The total casualties for August 
were 21,819, and the year’s 
total casualties to the end of 
that month were 140,847, of 
whom 28,837 were children 
under 15. 

Propaganda alone will not 
lessen the dreadful total of 
people killed and maimed on 
our roads. Enforcement of 
adequate lighting—however 

great the technical difficulties 
may be—is one step towards 
greater safety which could, and 
should, be taken. 


L 


Little country xvilh 
a great heart 

AST week we spoke on this 
page of the work of four 
Norwegian doctors in Korea. 
Now we learn that the Nor¬ 
wegian Government has offered 
sanatorium care and opportuni¬ 
ties of permanent resettlement to 
a hundred tubercular refugees 
and their families who up till 
now have been the wards of the 
International Refugee Organisa¬ 
tion of the United Nations. 

Norway has already found 
homes for handicapped children, 
limbless people, and aged persons 
among Europe’s refugees. Forty 
blind persons and their depen¬ 
dents have been welcomed by 
the Norwegians, and ten more 
similar families are shortly arriv¬ 
ing from Germany and Austria. 

Men and women of good will 
everywhere will join I.R.O.’s 
Director-General in praising the 
grand work of the people of 
Norway. 

UNWANTED HONOUR 

'T'o have a flower named after 
you—a new kind of rose 
perhaps—is a matter for pride , 
but it must be a trifle disconcert¬ 
ing to find one’s name bestowed 
on a flea. 

This has happened to Mr. 
Charles Pomerantz of New 
York, and he is not pleased. 

Yet it was. all well meant. A 
naturalist. Major Robert Trub, 
found a new kind of flea on a 
rat in the Philippine mountains, 
and, to do honour to Mr. 
Pomerantz for his research work 
on parasites, he called it the 
Pomerantz flea. 

The gentleman thus honoured 
has said that he feels humiliated. 
No doubt the name can be 
changed. A flea by any other 
name would jump as far. 


Under the Editor’s Table 


The problem of poetry is a 
problem of communication. Lines 
of communication, of course. ^ 

The modern English child does 
not expect the moon. Nor tod 
much sun. 

Speakers should try to do with¬ 
out notes. Singers need them. 

Some tenants are always out 
when the rent collector calls. And 
that puts him out. 

BILLY BEETLE 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If higher prices 
raise objections 


We live in a cinema-minded 
world. And sometimes screen our 
thoughts. 

Some people always bolt their 
front doors at night. Most in¬ 
digestible. 





TALL ORDER 

think it wise of the Asso- 
ciation of Women with 
Large Feet to change its name to 
the Association of Tall Women. 

To join this association it is 
necessary to be at least 5 feet 8, 
the purpose being to persuade 
manufacturers of the need for 
producing more shoes and 
clothes of sizes suitable for ladies 
of such commanding presence 
and good understanding. 

Shorter folk will sympathise 
with the tall ladies in their just 
demands. To reverse an 
American humorist’s lament: 
It’s not much fun being five foot 
nine in a five-foot-three world! 


Souvenir 



JUST AN IDEA 
As Julius Hare wrote: True 
modesty does-, not consist in an 
ignorance of our merits, but in 
a due estimate of them. 


Princess Elizabeth is bringing 
home many mementoes of her 
Canadian tour, one of the most 
characteristic being a minia¬ 
ture totem pole presented to 
her in Vancouver by this young 
Indian girl. 


WORKING TOGETHER 

Tn spite of their differences. 
Northern Ireland and Eire 
have shown in a most encourag¬ 
ing way that they can work 
together in practical matters 
affecting the welfare of both 
countries. 

Their two governments have 
made an agreement for taking 
over the Great Northern Rail¬ 
way in Ireland. The cost is ex¬ 
pected to be £4,500,000, and this 
is to be borne in equal shares by 
both governments. Both are to 
have equal representation on the 
joint board of the railway. 

Such an agreement may well 
herald a lessening of the un¬ 
happy friction between North 
and South. 


Lifetime of service 
to humanity 

lyrANKiND has lost a friend by 
the death of Prince Carl of 
Sweden, who was President of 
the Swedish Red Cross for more 
than 40 years. 

It was on Prince Carl’s initia¬ 
tive that the first international 
ambulance was sent to Greece in 
the Balkan War of 1912. In the 
First World War his organisa¬ 
tion carried out noble work for 
prisoners. In the last war, 
although by then an old man, 
the Prince took a personal part 
in the relief work for ravaged 
Europe. 

He was a man of true nobility, 
a man who dedicated his life to 
helping suffering mankind. His 
like are the salt of the earth. 
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TfflNGS SAID 

^IVEN the prophetic vision, 
what could the Church not 
achieve in the battle of the future 
—first for this people, and then 
through them, for the world? 

Sir Henry Self 


GOOD NEIGHBOURS 

A C N correspondent in South 
Africa sends this poignant story 
of how a whole community 
railied to bring comfort to a 
dying boy. 

'T'welve-year-old Jacob Lau- 
rier lived with his widowed 
mother, post-mistress in the vil¬ 
lage of Kiepersol, in the Trans¬ 
vaal. He was a promising lad, 
and liked by everyone. Each day 
after school he hurried home to 
help his mother; during the 
school holidays he worked on 
the surrounding fruit farms. 

But the time came when people 
noticed a great change in Jacob. 
He became dreadfully ill, and 
was sent to the Johannesburg 
hospital. 

“Take your boy home,” the. 
specialists told his mother. “He 
cannot live more than six 
months. Make his last days on 
earth as happy as possible.” 

When the good people of 
Kiepersol heard the tragic hews 
they immediately clubbed to¬ 
gether and sent gifts to Jacob— 
delicacies, sweets, books, toys ; 
and when the lad became too 
weak to. walk friends took him 
out in their cars. 

Thus did the good people of 
Kiepersol help Mrs. Laurier to 
make Jacob’s last days as happy 
as possible. 


As long as Western nations 
keep close together in settling 
economic and defence problem® 
there is no danger of war. 

M. Robert Schuman 

T ONCE wrote a tale about a man 
who was shot with a bullet 
made of ice ; the bullet melted 
and could not be traced. 

Lord Dunsany^ to the Authors Club 

must a young man be 
*trained for one job only? 
If intensive methods of training 
were adopted would it not be 
possible to train a young man in 
two skilled crafts in the time that 
it now takes to train him in one? 

Sir Godfrey luce 

Tf you talk about the portrait 
painter of today you should 
talk about the cameraman. 

Sir Alfred Mannings 


N 


Patron Saint of 
Music 

bVEMBER 22 is St. Cecilia’s 
Day, and in London it will 
be celebrated by a concert at 
the Royal Festival Hall at which 
the Queen will be present. In 
the morning there will be a 
service at St. Sepulchre’s Church, 
addressed by the Dean of St. 
Paul’s. 

The beautifully - named St. 
Cecilia was a Roman Christian 
lady who is believed to have been 
martyred in the 2nd century. 
Her legend has it that she was a 
musician and invented the organ. 
She has long been recognised by 
music-makers as their saint, and 
the proceeds of the concert in 
her honour are to be given to the 
Musicians’ Benevolent Fund. 

On her day we shall think of 
the inspiration and pleasure that 
music gives us, and we may 
recall Edmund Blunden’s lines: 

The gift of St. Cecilia whose 
young voice 

Man doomed to death, and yet 
who could rejoice. 

Sure of her dream that bears the 
world along. 

Blest in the life of universal song: 


WHEN TO BE CHEERFUL 
Since Time is not a person we 
can overtake when he is past, 
let us honour him with mirth 
and cheerfulness of heart while 
he is passing. Goethe 



OUR HOMELAND 


A sheep market at 
Maidstone, Kent 
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LEARNING TO BE 
A FARMER 

11. Good value from sugar beet 


* "• kht 



Streamlined grace 

The graceful lines of this Superinarine Attacker, one of the 
Royal Navy’s recently-formed jet fighter squadron, can be 
compared with the streamlined beauty of the liner Queen 
Elizabeth as the tw^ain meet in the English Channel. 

CELESTIAL ARROW AND 
DUMB-RELL NEBULA 

By the C N Astronomer 


Last month young Ian Farley 
saw the end of potato lifting and 
the sowing of the first of the 
Winter wheat. This month he 
helps in the fields where the 
sugar beet harvest is in full 
swing, and the turnips are being 
lifted. 

Immediately after the finish of 

the potato harvest on Grove 
Farm, and while the fields were 
being sown with Winter wheat, 
most of the farm staff were set to 
work harvesting the sugar beet 
crop. 

Ian Farley was kept so busy 
loading the beet into carts and 
taking them to the railway station 
that he had little time to observe 
the method by which they were 
lifted. Mr. Waring had noticed 
this and at the end of the day he 
took him over to the other side 
of the field where the lifting was 
taking place. 

“In the old days,” he said, “all 
the beet had to be lifted by hand, 
but now, although there is still a lot 
of hand work attached to the crop, 
we have a machine to cut off the 


leaves and the top half-inch or so 
of the root which we call the 
crown, and another, working on 
much the same principle as the 
potato spinner, to dig the beet 
themselves out of the ground. 

“The sugar beet crop is a very 
important one in this country, you 
know, Ian—both to the farmers 
and to the rest of the population. 
It isn’t generally known that home¬ 
grown sugar beet provides the 
whole of the domestic sugar ration 
for the British Isles. 

“This fact alone makes the crop 
important enough, but even after 
the beet themselves are on rail on 
their way to the sugar beet factory 
there is still a valuable crop left 
on the field,” 

Ian was rather surprised to hear 
this, and looked about him for an 
explanation. 

“Oh, I sec,” he said, after a 
moment’s thought. “You mean 
the crowns and leaves.” 

“Yes,” said the' farmer. 
“There’s enough food in those 
‘ tops,’ as we call them, to keep a 


flock of sheep for as long as the 
same area of turnips would. So 
you see what a valuable crop it 
is, or rather two valuable crops— 
one for humans and another for 
animals.” 

“I suppose we shall be going 
straight on to harvest the turnips 
after we’ve finished the beet?” 
asked Ian. 

“Yes, that’s right,” replied the 
farmer, “but I’m afraid we have 
no machine for lifting turnips. 
It’s a case of pulling them up with 
one hand and cutting off the tops 
with the other—a tiresome job 
which is liable to make your back 
ache.” 

“Oh, my back doesn’t worry me 
any more now,” laughed Ian ; “not 
like it did at hoeing-time, anyway, 
when I wasn’t used to bending so 
much. Will we have to build a 
clamp for the turnips as we did 
for the potatoes, Mr. Waring?” 

“No,” said the farmer, “we cart 
the turnips to the farm and store 
them in the barn where they will 
be handy for feeding to the cattle 
during the winter.” 

“Well,” said Ian, “once we’ve 


sugar beet for the factory 

got the turnips in, that will be the 
end of this year’s crops. Then we 
can start thinking about next 
year’s.” 

“Just a minute, Ian,” said Mr. 
Waring, “have you forgotten the 
wheat we sowed last month? 
That’s one of next year's crops, 
isn’t it? You can’t put a begin¬ 
ning and end to the farmer’s year 
just like that, because before one 
season’s crops are all harvested 
some'of next season’s are already 
growing.” 

Ian Farley will learn next month 
why the farmer attaches so much 
importance to winter ploughing. 

GLINT TIN-OPENER 

The world’s biggest tin-opener— 
it weighs 12 lbs. and is about the 
size of a midget radio set—cuts the 
ends off steel drums, either to open 
them or prior to squashing the 
empty drums flat for salvage. 

The opener clamps over the rim 
of the drum. Turning a large 
handle moves it round the drum, 
leaving a clean cut. 


King Philip’s 
old Bible 

A copy of a famous Bible that 
had been lost sight of for nearly 
300 years recently came to light in 
Belgium. 

It is a copy of the Royal Bible 
specially printed by Christopher 
Plantin of Antwerp for no less a 
person than King Philip II of 

Spain, the husband of Mary 

Tudor, Queen of England. A 

handsome, leather-bound book, 
with gold filigree work along the 
borders of the pages, it was a fit¬ 
ting volume for the use of a king. 

This Bible was. edited by a 

scholar-monk who based his work 
on a Spanish version of the Scrip¬ 
tures, and was afterwards severely 
rebuked by a Vatican court for 
having taken liberties with the text. 

ROMANTIC DISCOVERY 

There is a touch of romance 
about the way in which this 
volume was discovered. A Belgian 
business man, named Emil Devis, 
bought some hundreds of volumes 
as a job lot at an auction sale in 
Antwerp in 1936. 

“I bought up the whole 
collection,” he said, “because I 
wanted to start a library. But 
when I got home my wife was so 
annoyed with me for having spent 
so much money that I decided to 
put the whole mouldy lot away in 
the attic.” 

In the attic these books re¬ 
mained for 15 years. Then one 
day recently Emil Devis read an 
article in a Flemish paper describ¬ 
ing the re-opening of the Plantin 
Museum in Antwerp and the col¬ 
lection of Royal Bibles in several 
languages that was on show there, 

“I remembered some sort of 
Bible upstairs,” he said, “so I went 
up to the attic and started brushing 
off the dust until finally I found a 
thick leather-bound volume with 
“ad Philippum II” printed on the 
fly-leaf. A final look convinced 
me that it had been printed by 
Plantin.” 


KEEPING FIT IN 
WINTER 

3. Diet—Regular habits 

You can eat what you like— 
within reason—and keep fit. What 
is important is the regularity of 
your eating, and how you eat. 

Form regular habits. Train the 
stomach to expect its rations at 
fixed timej. Equally, train the 
bowels to eliminate waste at regu¬ 
lar times. 

Confine your eating to the main 
meals of the day. Reduce in- 
between nibbling to a minimum. 
It only spoils your appetite with¬ 
out nourishing you adequately. 

The last meal of the day should 
be as early as possible before bed¬ 
time. 

Chew your food slowly. Do not 
bolt your food and wash it down 
with a cup of tea. As far as 
possible do not drink with your 
meals. Any liquids should be 
taken before you eat. Finish off 
with fruit rather than with tea or 
coffee. 

V. S. 

Next week : Protective foods 


gAGiTTA, the starry Arrow, is now 
well placed for finding of an 
evening, and is of particular 
interest. 

This small constellation may be 
easily identified with the aid of 
Cygnus, the Swan, and Aquila, the 
Eagle. If the observer faces south 
and looks up toward overhead in 
the eariy evening (say between 6 
and 7 p.m.) the chief 
stars of Cygnus, 
which form an 
obvious Latin Cross, 
will be seen almost 
overhead with the 
long “arm” pointing 
south-west and ter¬ 
minating with the 
bright star Beta 
Cygni. 

Due south of this 
star will be seen three 
prominent stars almost in a line, 
the centre one being the brilliant 
Altair, or Alpha-in-Aquila, the 
Eagle. 

Midway between Beta Cygni and 
Altair, the stars of Sagitta will be 
obvious. Though so small and 
insignificant a constellation, it is 
of great antiquity—upwards of 
4000 years. 

.ANCIENT SYMBOL 

Through the ages these stars 
have always represented this 
celestial Arrow. It has figured in 
the symbolism of Empires which, 
one after the other, have passed on 
in the flight of time. 

In early Greek mythology it was 
the Arrow by which Cyclops was 
destroyed by Apollo. Then it was 
the shaft which killed the Eagle, 
Aquila; while through the cen¬ 
turies it has been regarded sym¬ 
bolically as the Arrow of Cupid. 

Unlike most star-groups, Sagit- 
ta’s chief stars convey some idea of 
the object represented. Though a 
multitude of faint and very distant 
stars round about complete the 
constellation, only five are pro¬ 
minent and readily perceived. 

The brightest of these is 
Gamma, which is of third magni¬ 
tude and is a sun much larger than 
ours, but at a distance of about 
326 light-years’ journey. Delta is 
something like 1000 light-vcars 


away, and Alpha very much 
farther, while Beta is about 270 
light-years distant. 

The fainter Zeta is much the 
most interesting, and the nearest, 
being but 136 light-years distant. 
It is composed of two suns, one a 
little smaller than the other and 
both of the very hot type, similar 
to Sirius. They revolve round the 
centre of gravity be¬ 
tween them in 25 
years and 73 days. 

The faint Slar Theta 
is also composed of 
two suns which re- 
V o 1 V e round each 
other with great 
rapidity. These are 
only 90 light-years 
distant from us, and 
must therefore be 
much smaller suns 
than those of Zeta. 

Jn this region—actually in the 
constellation of Vulpecula—is 
a very fine example of what is now 
known to be a Planetary Nebula. 

Nebulae of this kind are so 
called because at one time they 
had a circular planetary appear¬ 
ance, and though globular they 
appeared as discs on account of 
their radiance. 

This one is known as the Dumb¬ 
bell Nebula, a name it has retained 
since the time when little was 
known about it except that it 
appeared like two circular patches 
of nebulous matter connected to¬ 
gether so as to resemble a dumb¬ 
bell. To astronomers, however, it 
is generally known as M 27, from 
its number in Messier’s Catalogue. 

The star-map shows its position 
by the double cluster of dots below 
the star numbered 14, which is at 
the apex of an obvious triangle of 
stars former with Gamma and 
Theta. But it needs good binocu¬ 
lars even to glimpse it on a clear 
dark night. 

Photographs taken through 
powerful telescopes have shown 
the supposed “dumb-bell” to be 
an almost circular disc. Fainter 
nebulosity fills the surrounding 
space with much streaming radiant 
matter. The whole is in motion 
round a bright centre. G. F. .M. 



This machine harvests 



The chief stars of Sagitta, the 
Arrow, showing also (he 
position of M.27, the Dumb¬ 
bell Nebula. 
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During his schooic^ays 
Qiehard Trtvifhkk showed 
a quickness af figures 
ihaf amazed his friends, 
it was said he could do 
six sums while his master 
did one! 



Pioneers 


a young man hdl^ 
gained mechanicals^ 
knowledge . hy 
working on the 
steam - engines 
used in the Cornish ^ 
mines near his home 
— engines which 
he improved in 
many ways. 


63. Richard Trevithick, 
father of the locomotive 




he was 30 
he ^ constructed 
a steam carriage, 
and on 
— y, Christmas 
'ffve 180! be 
conveyed 
the first 
people ever moved 
by steam-power. 


AH his life 
he was absorbed in his 
inventions. It was truly 
said of Richard Trevithick 
that he was "one of the 
greatest mechanical , 
benefactors of ourMf 
coun try. " ' 



WHITE MAN’S GRAVE NO LONGER 


Valley of 

CONTENTMENT 

Deep in the Swartberg Moun¬ 
tains, in the Cape Province of 
South Africa, is a fertile valley 
called Hel, an old Dutch word 
meaning “steep, difficult to climb 
or reach.” 

The first white man to penetrate, 
to the valley was a certain Cor¬ 
nelius Swarepoel. He was driving 
his sheep across the mountain 
when he lost his bearings in the 
mist. The sheep, however, seemed 
to scent something, for they kept 
on and on, the unhappy shepherd 
stumbling along after them. 

At length the exhausted animals 
descended into a beautiful vale of 
green grass, bright waters, and 
deep, fertile soil. Bushmen had 
already dwelt there; Swarepoel 
found the remains of their cook¬ 
ing pots, bows and arrows, and 
cave drawings. These, however, 
did not deter him, and he found 
the valley so much to his liking 
that he made his home there. 

As the years passed more people 
discovered the single narrow pass 
over the mountains. Today about 
90 people live in this valley of Hel, 
which is 11 miles long and half-a- 
mile broad. 

Here they raise large crops of 
raisins, figs, peaches, and pears. 
After the harvest they dry the 
fruit and take it by mule-pack 
across the heights to the nearest 
town. Prince Albert. There the 
dried fruit is bartered for coffee, 
tea. sugar, and clothes. 

For the rest of the year Hel is 
cut off from the world. It has no 
shops, no newspapers, and no 
wireless—but contentment reigns 
there. 


SILENCER FOR JETS 

There have been so many com¬ 
plaints about the noise of jet planes 
warming up their engines before 
taking off that an American firm 
has produced a portable silencer 
which can be wheeled up and 
•attached to the tail pipe of the air¬ 
craft. This silencer is of huge size 
—23 feet long and 7 feet in dia¬ 
meter—but it halves the noise. 


From the top of Mount Aureol, 
overlooking Freetown Harbour in 
Sierra Leone (writes a CN cor¬ 
respondent travelling in Africa), I 
have looked down on a city which 
for years bore the unenviable name 
of'“white man’s grave.” 

The humid heat, malaria, yellow 
fever, and cholera in the early days 
of the British settlement of Free¬ 
town carried oft strong men in 
their prime, and barred the town 
to British women and children. 

Today, along its busy streets, 
British mothers and fathers can be 
seen shopping with their children. 
A good water supply, the effective 
treatment of the mosquito swamps, 
and the daily taking of quinine 
drug has banished much of the old 
danger. 

As the West African Airways 
plane swung into the airport 1 
could see the waterways along the 
coast where the last remnants of 
the slave trade once lurked. 

Later, as I stood on a beautiful 
sandy beach, an educated African 
pointed out a “yard ” where slaves 
were held until they could be 
smuggled out to the ships in the 
bay. He himself was a graduate 
of Durham University, and a 
leader of the younger Africans 
who look forward to Sierra Leone 
taking her place among the small 
nations of the world. 

I was introduced to a delightful 
primary school just outside Free¬ 


town. Here were rows of black, 
woolly-pated children dressed in 
bright blue singlets and shorts. 
All of them could speak English, 
and when they were asked to sing 
a folk song they burst out into 
“Baa, baa black sheep, have you 
any wool?” 

None of these children had ever 
seen a sheep, but their own shapely 
black heads looked as if every one 
of them had had the attentions of 
a sheep-shearer! The favourite 
hair style for children seems to be 
some half-a-dozen black twists of 
wool standing straight up from the 
skull like so many black pencils. 
I pulled one and the whole class 
flashed into broad smiles, display¬ 
ing their gleaming rows of white 
teeth. . 

How charming are the children 
of this land of Sierra Leone! They 


PHONING FROM 
THE CAR 

The world's first all-automatic 
wireless telephone for cars is now 
being used in Sweden. It enables 
a person travelling in a car to be 
connected by radio with the ordin¬ 
ary telephone system. 

A vibration-proof telephone is 
attached to the dashboard, and 
there are two thin 20-inch aerials 
on the car roof, so that speech can 
be transmitted and received. 


are bathed in the running streams, 
and their mothers rub them down 
with palm oil to ward off skin 
disease. In the country districts 
they run naked, or decorate them¬ 
selves with a string of flaming red 
hibiscus, a flower which lights up 
the green tracks and forests of this 
lovely land which science and 
sensible government are improving 
all the time. 

Sierra Leone is growing gradu¬ 
ally towards self-government. In 
a village near Freetown I watched 
an African district commissioner at 
work. Guarding the entrance to 
his office was a stalwart policeman 
in the blue-grey uniform of the 
police, and in the outer office the 
typewriters clicked and the tele-, 
phones rang to the accompaniment 
of African voices. 

This young government official 
was a member of the English Bar, 
and had charge of a large area. He 
was trying to get a democratic 
village council elected; but only 
the old men came forward as 
candidates. 

Age still has its advantages in 
Sierra Leone, for youth bows to 
wisdom only when it comes from 
the old men, and in vain was this 
young African pleading for a few 
younger curly-pated people to try 
the great adventure of local 
government. 

Africa learns, but she learns 
slowly. 
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LAST RANSOM 
PAID 

The American Civil War has 
ended for the historic city df 
Frederick, Maryland. The 200,000 
dollars demanded by an invading 
Confederate army to save the town 
from being burned has at last been 
paid to the town’s five banks. 

With the payment completed. 
Mayor Donald R. Rice tried for a 
fourth time to get the Federal 
Government to assume financial 
responsibility for the wartime 
hold-up. Three previous attempts 
through the years had failed. 
During the 88 years of haggling, 
the interest has piled up to about 
600,000 dollars—three times tfie 
amount of the principal. 

Much of Frederick, remains as it 
was on that hot July day in 1863 
when General Jubal Early started 
south with 10,000 troops after the 
costly repulse of the Confederates 
at Gettysburg. He was directed to 
pick up what supplies and-Cash he 
could from the Maryland country¬ 
side, then head to Washington, 
which had been left defenceless by 
the Federals. 

While demanding supplies from 
Frederick, the Confederate general 
learned that the citizens had tried 
to hide or move what stores they 
could from him. So he immedi¬ 
ately demanded 200,000 dollars in 
cash or supplies—or the city would 
be sacked and burned. 


WAR ON DISEASE IN 
THE TOKELAUS 

According to a report presented 
to the New Zealand Parliament, 
there are better times in store for 
the people of the Tokelau Islands, 
a group of coral atolls 300 miles 
north of Samoa; war is to be 
waged on the rats and mosquitoes 
which spread disease among them. 

Apart from having too many 
rats and too many mosquitoes, the 
Tokelau Islanders, numbering 
fewer than 2000, are among the 
happiest people in the wide Pacific 
Ocean. Since 1949 they have been 
officially under the wing of New 
Zealand. 


GREENMANTLE, JOHN BUCHAN’S FAMOUS THRILLER, TOLD IN PICTURES (9) 



Hussin hid Dick, Peter, and Blenkiron in a 
wagon and took them to a house outside 
Erzerum, near where the Turks were fighting 
ihe Russians. Here, he said; were Greenmantle 
and von Einem, the German woman ! She was 
Stumm’s friend, they knew, but she still thought 
.Sandy was a Moslem leader, and did not know, 
yet, that the men she had taken for Americans 
AN'cre British agents, now hidden in her cellar ! 


Dick studied Stumm’s secret map. It showed 
the Turkish defences of Erzerum, and Sturara’s 
notes revealed their weakest point. If the 
Russians knew this, they could capture Erzerum 
easily, and then von Einem and her prophet and 
Stumm would be overwhelmed in the Turkish 
rout, and their plots to start a Moslem holy war 
would be shattered. But how was this map to 
be got through the Turkish lines ? 


Then Sandy came in, wearing a new get-up and 
looking very shaken. He told them Greenmantle 
was dead, and that his four most faithful follow¬ 
ers, who would not fall in with von Einem’s plans 
to produce a new prophet, had been murdered 
on her orders. Now she wanted Sandy to be 
the new Greenmantle! What could he do ? Dick 
told him about Stumm’s map, and Peter said 
he would try to get it through to the Russians. 


Peter was an old Boer stalker, and he thought 
he had a chance of reaching the Russians. He 
had not-rauch time, for Sandy could not long 
continue to deceive the murderous von Einem 
woman. Peter left the others in the cellar at 
nightfall and set out for the Turkish lines. Soon 
he saw shells bursting, and made his way 
stealthily through the artillery positions. Then 
he saw the Turkish front trenches before him. 


Can Peter make his way• throu«}i the Turkish trenches and reach the Russians? See next v/eek’s instalnsent 
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^be Silver i 
(3entleman Hgain 

by GEOFFREY TREASE 


The story so far 

Sarah Seatallan has run away 
from her cruel guardian. Lord 
Lydeard, who has followed her to 
the ruined Wizard's Tower. Her 
new friend, Martin Sherwood, is 
holding the staircase against Lord 
Lydeard’s men when he is 
wounded by a pistol-shot. Just 
then the Silver Gentleman mysteri¬ 
ously appears behind him. 

Tile Secret Stairs 

"/^uick!” said the Silver Gentle- 
man. “Are you all right? 
Can you get up the stairs?” 

“Yes, but-•” 

“Explanations later! Sarah’s 
waiting. Go on, she knows what 
to do.” 

Still numbed by the impact of 
the bullet in his shoulder, and 
dazed by the Silver Gentleman’s 
sudden appearance inside the 
tower he had left the night before, 
Martin stood aside for his friend 
to take his place on the winding 
stairs. He now saw that Lord 
Meriton had left off his favourite 
garb. Instead, he was a sombre 
figure in a dark green cloak; his 
face w'as hidden by a mask. 

He was still trying, evidently, 
to hide his part in the affair. If 
two powerful noblemen were 
known to be in open conflict, there 
was no telling v/here the trouble 
would end. Almost certainly it 
would reach the Queen’s ears, and 
the consequences might be un¬ 
pleasant for all concerned. 

Obediently, Martin stumbled 
upstairs. The clash of swords 
behind him showed that the Silver 
Gentleman was already at grips 
with the enemy. 


from the room down there, is 
there?” he gasped. 

“I don’t know. If there is, it’s 
like this one—secret.” 

“Secret?” 

“Yes. The wall seemed to open 
suddenly, and there he was, in his 
mask. I was so scared, until he 
spoke. Come on, Martin, can I 
help you on the stairs?” 

“We can’t leave him alone, like 
, this. I can’t use my sword, but if 
you’d help me to reload my 
pistol——” 

“We’re to go, he said. He’ll 
follow. He wants us to have a 
little start, in case anything goes 
wrong. "But he counts on shutting 
this door in their faces—he says 
they won’t find the trick of open¬ 
ing it.” 

jy^ARTiN had too often wbrked 
with the Silver Gentleman to 
question his orders. He started 
•cautiously down the staircase with 
Sarah at his heels. 

“Did you light that fire?” he, 
asked. 

“Yes,” she told him in a pleased 
voice. “You said that if Lord 
Lydeard tried to burn down the 
door, the smoke would be seen 
from Meriton Court. So I thought 
I would provide the smoke myself, 
if he wouldn’t.” 

“Resourceful child!” 

She made a face behind him in 
the darkness. “I’m not a child. 
I’m thirteen.” 

“I beg your pardon.” 

“I hope I haven’t dirtied your 
cape.” 

“Oh, that! I forgot to put it 
on when I woke up. Have you 
got it?” 

“Yes. But I used it to flap over 
the fire.” 

“Whatever for?” 


Jt was full daylight in the upper 
chamber. The roofless walls 
framed a square of blue sky over¬ 
head. In the middle of the floor 
lay a smouldering heap of wood. 
Sarah ran to him, her coppery hair 
bedraggled, her face and hands 
grimy, looking—in her doublet 
and hose—more like a real boy 
than she had ever managed to 
look before. 

“Martin! You’re bleeding— 
oh, your shoulder!” 

“I’m all right,” he said faintly., 
“Slip my sword into my sheath, 
will you? My arm hurts if I lift 
it. What happened? How on 
earth did he get back into the 
tower?” 

“This way.” She pointed. For 
the first time he saw, through the 
drifting smoke, a slit of a doorway 
opening from the corner of the 
wall opposite. Crossing to it, he 
saw another staircase, similar to 
the one he had been defending, 
twisting down into the gloom. 

“There’s no second staircase 



1 Who - was the founder of 


Philadelphia? 

2 Which is America’s biggest 
State? 

3 What are malapropisms? 

4 What are the first words in 
the Bible? 

5 In what game do you play a 
losing hazard? 

6 An ocarina is—a musical in¬ 
strument ; an eight-sided 
figure ; or an animal? 

7 What was the Greek name 
for Venus? 

8 Which football club is known 
as The Gunners? 

Ans-wers on page 11 


“To make the smoke go'^up in 
fits and starts. The Red Indians 
signal that way in the New World. 
1 once talked with a man who had 
been there,” she added proudly. 

“But even the Silver Gentleman 
wouldn’t know the Red Indian 
code! Or did he? Nothing would 
surprise me.” 

“He didn’t need to. I didn’t, 
anyhow. All I did was to make 
the smoke go by fits and starts, as 
1 said. It made it more noticeable 
than a steady column. Anyhow, it 
brought him here fast enough.” 

“It certainly did.” 

'J'he stairway had come to an end 
at last. Martin felt giddy, 
either because of the continual 
turning round and round or as the 
result of his wound. By now, he 
judged, they must have passed the 
level of the first-floor chamber 
where they had slept, and the 
ground-floor vault where the 
horses had been stabled, and must 
be right underground where the 
foundations of the tower were 
bedded in the hillside. 

To confirm this,, a new earthy 
smell came to his nostrils and his 
groping hand showed that a 
passage opened from the foot of 
the staircase. 

Sarah bumped into him from 
behind. She mumbled her apolo¬ 
gies. “Have you found the 
passage?- Straight ahead, he told 
me.” 

“Yes.” 

“We’re to follow as far as it 
goes, then wait. I wonder if it 
runs all the way to Meriton 
Court!” 

, “I don’t suppose so. That 
would be miles. Think of the men 
who had to dig it!” 

“Listen!” she whispered. She 
clutched his arm, so that he 
winced. “There’s somebody in 
front of us!” 

HIGH-PITCHED laugh, like the 
whinny of a horse, came echo¬ 
ing down the dark tunnel to their 
ears. It was a weird sound, made 
weirder by the place. Martin felt 
his heart thumping under his 
doublet, and for a few moments he 
wondered if there was really some 
truth in the stories that the 
Wizard’s Tower was haunted by 
demons. Then he realised the 
truth, and chuckled. 

“It is a horse,” he murmured. 

“Oh, heavens, yes! I was so 
frightened, though,” 

They could hear the stamp of a 
hoof and now, mixed with the 
damp, musty smell of the passage, 
came the healthy reek of a horse 
which had been ridden hard only 
a little while before. A pale 
glimmer of light showed in front 
of them and, quickening their 
steps, they reached a dome-shaped 
cave, dimly lit by an opening over¬ 
head. 

Tethered to the wail was the 
Silver Gentleman’s favourite grey, 
still saddled and steaming from her 
gallop. She arched her neck and 
gave another whinny as they drew 
near her. 

“This must be where we wait,” 
said Sarah. 

“ We have no choice. I can’t see 
any way out.” 

“There must be one, though.” 

“Well, I didn’t suppose even the 

CoiiUoued on page 10 
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Build this 
Reaiistic Modei 
Viliage with 


ENTER FOR 
THE BRICKPLAYER 
COMPETITION 

Prizes cf £10 JOs., £5 5s, ond 
£5 35., and a number of consola¬ 
tion prizes cf Brickplayer Access¬ 
ories will be awarded for winning 
models. Write for full details. 



The Brickplayer Kit contains miniature bricks in all required shapes, 
mortar, roofing, metal or plastic windows and doors, plans and 
instruction booklet. All models are architect designed to “ O ” 

gauge scale. Buildings 
can be permanent or 
dismantled by merely 
soaking in water, and 
the bricks used again 
and again. 

Brickplayer Kits at 
28/6 and 52/6 and Ac¬ 
cessories are available 
from good toyshops 
and stores. 


?tma5} (gift 


If your dealer cannot supply, write for address of nearest stockists ti 

J. W. SPEAR & SONS, LTD. (Dept, c), ENFIELD, MIDDX 



! HOWTO 
i RIDE YOUR 
:^S/S 
; CORRECTLY 


gives you a much smoother, 
easier ride. 

Pedalling with the instep oi 
arch of your foot—as lots of 
beginners do—wastes effort 
and is definitely wrong. 


USE t,he ball of your foot for 
pedalling, and bring the toe 
down on the downw-ard 
movement. “Ankling”as the 
experts call it uses the full 
power of the leg muscles and 



JUNIOR ROADSIfR 

SAFETV MODEL 

Look fo^ the '^safety model” transfer on the seat tube. 

Light but sturdily built i 8 in. frame. Black and chromium 
finish. Wheels 24 in. Dunlop tyres. Chromium plated, up¬ 
turned handlebar. Roller lever brakes. Price £ 10 . 10.0 plus 
£ 2 . 9.0 Tax. (Colour finish extra—boy’s Windsor Red, girl’s 
Green.) < 

really going to enjoy your cycling 

MT'S TSMIE you HAD A 

If you^d like a free cataloguey zvrite to 

B.S.A, CYCLES LTD., 25, Armoury Road, Birmingham 11 
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Don’t sav 

HARSH THIN^ 


ABOUT 


Pythacoras 


Because if he and others hadn’t 

HAD IDEAS, THERE WOULD 
HAVE BEEN NO NEED FOR 
THE ROLINX PEOPLE 
TO HAVE PRO¬ 
DUCED THIS 

LUXURY 

MATHEMATICAL 
SET 



WjoUmx 

GEOMETRY SET 


Sole Distributors; ARTHUR RODGERS LTD.. 10 OXFORD STREET. EARLESTOWN. LANCS 



PRINCESS ELIZABETH 

AND THE 

DUKE OF EDINBURGH 

ROYAL VISIT TO CANADA 

The first stamp issued 
. ■ ■■■ . . - -- of their Royal High¬ 

nesses. The finest and most vaiuable gift ever offered to stamp coilectors. 
FREE only to those asking to see our Approvais and endosing 3d. stamp. 
Suppiies of this gift are very limited and only those writing at once are 
likely to secure. 

FRANCIS CURTIS & Co. Ltd., 

(Dept O.N.) 226 BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.W.t._ 


FREE! 


APPROVAL SHEETS 

THE fact that for the past 71 years we have 
scoured the markets for scarce and ouc*of« 
the-way items from the WORLD’S stamp* 
issuing countries, enables us to offer to 
collectors a better range and a larger 
selection of stamps In a FINER condition 
than can be found elsewhere. Our entire 
stock is at your disposal, and we shall be 
glad to send selections on APPROVAL to 
any part of the world. Our large cash 
purchases enable us to price the scamps 
on our SHEETS at very moderate prices. 
FOR 71 YEARS we have been sending 
out sheets of stamps on Approval. Every 
stamp .we sell is fully guaranteed, is specif y 
selected and priced at ,the lowest possible 
figure. Ask for a selection to be sent for 
your inspection. 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN 
{Dept.CN), South Hackney. London. E.9. EngUnd 
Established 1880 


GILBERT & ELLICE Is. 

SET OF 3 FREE 

A Superb unused set Free! Just ask to 
«oa our Amazing quality Approvals. Scud 
3d. for postaae and lists. You may join 
THE CODE STAMP CLUB,” Sub. 1/-. 
You rcceivo Badge, ilembership Card listhig 
tiuo gifts and Approvals monthly. (Gifts 
iiir. Magnifying Glass, etc.) 
WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Dept. 45, 
CANTERBURY. Kent. _ 


You can’t do better! 


10 PERU FREE 

lo Magnificent large PERUVIAN Pic¬ 
torial Stamps, depicting'ancient Indians 
and their Spanish conquerors, etc., will 
be sent FREE to all who write and ask 
for Approvals, enclosing 2 jd. stamp. 
LESLIE KENNEDY (CN7), 

16 Hayne Road, Beckenham, Kent. 


4^5 FREE! 

T w ■ ■ pictorial 


and 


50 Different Whole World—FREE! 

These stamps are catalogued at least 4/5, and 
will be sent to all collectors asking to see 
my Discount Approvals and enclosing 2id. 
stamp for postage. 

K. V. FANTOZZI (Section CN), Hillside, 
Marton, Whitegate, Winsford, Cheshire. 
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PAGE 
STAMP 
ALBUM 


jrere’s a FREE Stamp ALBUM for you. J 
Tins luaShiflrcnt offer is for oue week . 
only, so Sfhd IMMEDIATELY. It is ^ 
the ideal album for beginners or for ^ 
holding duplicates. The i® ^ 

attractively designed in TWO COLOURS. ^ 
there are 64 PAGES containing 120 4 
full-sized illustrations wUli spaces for j 
now issues. It will hold over 1,500 ^ 
stamps I>*DEXED and contains much ^ 
useful Informatiou. Remember, supplies ^ 
are strictly limited, so send TODAY for ^ 
this absolutely FREE GIFT. Enclose ^ 
6d. for packing and postage and request ^ 
our famous Approvals together with ^ 
illustrated price list of albums, packets j 
aud sets, j 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND^ 

LTD. i 

(CN), WEST KIRBY, WtRRAL^ 


1000 MIXED STAMPS 5/- 

100 difl, !/•; 250 diff. 2/-; 500 diff. 3/0, 
Triangulars Sdiff.l/-; 10.1/0; 15,2/9 
Urucuay lOdiff.ed.; 25,1/-; 50,2/- 
China SOdlff.l/-; 100,2/- ;200.3/6 
■Jugoslavia 25diff.9d.; 50,1/6; 100.3/- 
SauMarino lOdiff.ed.; 25.1/-; 50.2/6 
•Argentina 25diff.9d-; 50.1/6; 100.3/6 
Stamped, addressed envelope. 
Complete list Id. 

HAND & SON (C), Rosebery Rd., Epiom 


Grand Surprise Packet FREE! 

MAP, SHIP, TRIANGULAR 
AND AIR STAMPS 

The whole collection free lo those requesting 
our famous Approvals and enclosing 2^d. for 
postage. Good discount, write today. 

L. E, THOMPSON 

2 WESTERN GARDENS, LONDON, W.5 


1000 STAMPS 6^9 

ALL DIFFERENT.! NO GT. BRITAIN 

500, 3/3; 250, 1/3; 100, 1/-. BRITISS 
COLONIALS, all large pictorials, 100, 
1/6; 200, 3/6; 300, 6/9- AIRMAILS, 
25, 1/9; 50, 3/3; lOOj 6/9. TBIANGU- 
LARS, 10, I/O; 25. 4/9. RAILWAY 
ENGINES. 10, 1/.; 25,2/6. All Post Free, 
12-page Bargain Catalogue Free. 
APPROVALS. 

TATLO’W’S.. Eckington, Sheffield. 


PHENOMENAL FREE OFFER 

ABSOZ.UTBLY FBEE. 

We will send to all who 
ask to see a Selection 
of Windsor Stamps On 
Approval this large Long 
RUSSIAN AIR HAIL 
stamp issued in 1946. 
absolutely free. 

As you can see, it depicts 
a Russian Fetliakov*8 
Heavy Bomber War¬ 
plane loading up with bombs 
in tho snow. Yon simply 
must get this most interest¬ 
ing stamp in order to improve 
the value aud interest of 
your collection—and remember IT IS YOURS FREE PROM US. 

To obtain it, just write for Russian Bomber Stamp Tree and ask to see a 
selection of Windsor Stamps On Approval. Please enclose 2^d. stamp with 
your letter for our postage to you. >Yrit6 Now to: 

WINDSOR STAMP CO. (Dept. C N), UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 



SPORTS SHORTS 


Th:: Children’s Newspaper, November 17, t9St 


A South Korean athlete, Chos 
Yoon Chil, has corhpleted the 
marathon distance of 26 miles 385 
yards in 2 hours 25 minutes 15 
seconds, the fastest time ever re¬ 
corded. We can expect to hear 
more of Chos Yoon Chil at 
Helsinki next year, when he will be 
running in the Olympic Games 
for the Republic of Korea. 

Jndia’s Test cricketers against 
JVI.C.C. are being led by a pro¬ 
fessional, Vivaj Samueo Hazare. 
Thus has India set a precedent, for 
never before has any country 
chosen a professional to caplain 
its Test team. Hazare, the finest 
all-rounder in present-day Indian 
cricket, last summer played for 
Rawtenstall, in the Central Lan¬ 
cashire League. 

J)uLwiCH Hamlet F.C. seems to 
hold many attractions for 
schoolboy footballers. No fewer 
than nine of the 1948-49 South 
London Schools XI are wearing 
the Hamlet colours, as well as two 
of that season’s international 
juniors. 

Portsmouth Football Club 
have arranged for all their 
home matches to be broadcast— 
not by the BBC but by private 
telephone line to local hospitals 
and a Home for the Blind. Com¬ 
mentaries are given by local police 
officers. Portsmouth are the first 
club to broadcast in this way, and 
it is to be hoped that other clubs 
will follow their generous example. 

JJas there ever been a family of 
cricketers to compare with the 
Harveys of Australia? Mervyn 
and Neil Harvey have both played 
in Tests for their country, Ray 
Harvey has' played in Sheffield 
Shield matches for Victoria, and 
Clarrie Harvey for Queensland, 
and Harry Harvey is well known in 
Melbourne first-grade cricket. Now 
the youngest of the Harvey 
brothers, 18-year-old Brian, a fine 
batsman, is also playing in first- 
grade cricket. 

Peams representing schools in 
Middlesex will soon be com¬ 
peting for a fine new football 
trophy for boys under 13. This 
trophy has been presented to the 
County Schools F.A. by Denis and 


Leslie Compton, as. a token of 
their gratitude to Middlesex boys 
who helped them in their younger 
days. 

Another young swimmer who 

has leapt to the fore in recent 
months is Valerie Nares-Pillow, a 
Kingston schoolgirl who belongs 
to the Surrey Ladies’ Club. Al¬ 
though only 14, Valerie finished 
second to Olympic swimmer Pat 
Nielson in the Southern Counties 
440-yards free-style championship 
last month. She has been swim¬ 
ming in competition since she was 
12, but this year has made won¬ 
derful headway. 

Warming up on ice 



Leona Pietila, Finland’s amateur 
icc-skating champion, has come 
to England to train for next 
year’s Olympic Winter Games at 
Oslo. She is seen here practising 
at the Empire Pool, Wembley. 

_^USTRAL 1 AN cricketers are busily 
talking about the new “Don 
Bradman.” This is 20-year-old Ray 
Flockton, now playing for New 
South Wales in Sheffield Shield 
matches. He came from the 
Crown Street Intermediate High 
School, Sydney, where the great 
Victor Trumper was educated 
many years ago. When only 15 he 
scored 201 not out, and in another 
one-day match made 195 runs and 
took seven wickets for 38, 


^be Silvei* Gentleman Ecjaln 


Continued from p-ige 9 

Silver Gentleman would ride his 
mare through that crack in the 
roof!” 

“Poor Martin, your shoulder's 
hurting, or you wouldn’t sound so 
sharp. 1 wish I could do some¬ 
thing-” 

“I’m all right. Oh, good! Here 
he is.” 

Phe Silver Gentleman emerged 
from the darkness, walking as 
briskly and unconcernedly as 
though from a corridor in his own 
home. 

“Very useful, my grandfather’s 
secret passage,” he said. “He was 
always a little afraid that people 
might try to burn him in his study 
—he was threatened, you know, 
because they thought he was a 
wizard. So he provided himself 
with a second way out. It is a 
pity it’s so short—we are still only 


a hundred yards from Lord 
Lydeard, who must be a very 
puzzled man at this moment.” 

“Didn’t they see you go through 
the secret door?” cried Sarah glee¬ 
fully.- 

“No. You see, I—well, I rather 
hurt the man who was trying to 
hurt me, and then I canie away 
while his friends were picking him 
up.” 

“Martin’s hurt, too,” she said 
more soberly. 

“It’s nothing,” the young man 
grunted. 

“I hope not,” said the Silver 
Gentleman. “I want you fit to 
travel as soon as possible.” 

“Travel?” echoed Sarah. 
“Where now?” 

“Venice—or wherever the quest 
for your brother leads us!” 

Will they escape from Lord 
Lydeard’s men? See next week’s 
instalment. 



This line new issue FREE to all 
asking for our famous Approvals, 
and enclosing 3d. stamp. Ask for 
Montserrat packet. 

R. & E. WILLIAMS (Dept. C.N), 

23 FARM CLOSE, 

ICKENIIAM, MIDDLESEX. 



The above G.B, high value stamp should 
be in every collector’s album. It is FREE 
to all asking for Approvals. 

P/ease enclose 3cl. stamp for postage 

H. M. HARMAN (Dept, so) 

6 ST. PATRICK’S RD., COVENTRY 


CIG.VIll’TTECAnDCOllECTmG 

King Favouk of Egypt onc-e boiiglit £1,000 
woi’tb. Cntnloguo of over 1,500 series 7d, 
Also available; 100 Cle.TU Cards 2/7. 2 

different sets 3'-. Albums 1/-. Pirates set 
1/9. CHEESE LABEL COLLECTING. 
The latest rage—Start uow and have more ' 
than yoitr friends! Pkt. of 50 maguiffcently 
blmped all different labels 2/6. 
VOSTAOE HTJlItTJ.Y EXTRA OX ALL lTEl,tS. 
ARTHUR CRAVEN (The Hobby Dealers) 
46 Station Parade, Harrogate. 
_(.\lso in Wakefield.)_ 

4-GOLOURED FISH 

Mozambique has recently issued a most 
unusual set of stamps, showing different kinds 
of tropical fish, beautifully printed in four 
colours. I will send a fine little unused set 
of three of these very pretty stamps to all 
applicants for Approvals, enclosing 2id’. post¬ 
age. Mention C.N. 

R. D. Harrison, Roydon, Ware 

HOURS OF INTEREST SORTING 

World Assortment on paper (no G.B.) 0/6 5/-* 
BritUh Empire on paper (unsorted) .12/6 6/6 
Australia. Canada or Frauce 6/6 3/6 
Sweden, Holland or Belgium 6/6 3/6 

U.S.A. office mixture with comms, 5/3 2/9 
Assorted lots per 2 oz. N.Z. 2/9. Germany 
(mod.) 3/2. Denmark 1/9. Norway 2/3. 
Eire 1/2. Swiss 3/2. Japan 3/6. Mexico 2/3. 
Argentine 3/-. Spain 3/-. G.B. on paper, 

^ lb. 1/8. Post Extra Abroad. Lists Id. 

A. DAVIES, P.T.S. 

Ill Holme Lacy Road, HEREFORD. 


British Colonial, Foreign Spacefillcrs, 
15 a Id. Pictorials, Commemoratives, 
Colonial, Foreign, id., |d., Id. 
Postcard secures hundreds of 
Approvals. • 

PILGRIM 

25 ALTON RD., WALLISDOWN 
BOURNEMOUTH 


9 A BRITISH COLONIAL & FDi;!; 
FOREIGN STAMPS rlUjEi 

Including Silver Wedding New Australia, high 
values of Montenegro catalogued 7/6 and 
new issues. fVee to those requesting mr 
modern Approval book of stamps an’d 
enclosing 2id. stamp. 

Enquiries welcomed from South Africa 
Australia, New Zealand. West Indies. Enclose 
6d. in stamps. 

C. J. CANNON, 

16 Goldamid Road, Tonbridge, Kent. England. 


VATICAN CITY 

5 Large, Bi-coloured stamps together 
with 21 different stamps of other in¬ 
teresting countries (including pictorials) 
FREE to all who request our Ap¬ 
provals enclosing 2 jd. postage to : 

D. VEITCH & CO-, P-T-S, 

54-56 Blackett St., Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1 


LARGE 

AUTOGYRO AIRMAILS 

3 Spanish mint Airmails showing view of 
Madrid, an Autogyro, and portrait of iriveutor, 
offered entirely FREE to all applicants for 
our attractive foreign Approvals. 

For " Bt. Cols only " collectors, wo offer a 
Special Gift of 25 New Zealand, also entirely 
FREE 1 Please request Bt. Col. Approvals. 
Available to all new customers, on request, 
are sheets of Id. spacefillers. Hand-picked, 
good clean stamps, all priced at Id.—Just the 
job for filling odd spaces. 

Write to us XOW for one of these grand 
Free Gifts—full details of our unique Approval 
service inchideti. 2 i<l. stamp appreciated). 

LINDSEY STAMPS, P.T.S.8, 

42 Croxby Avenue, Scarthoe, Grimsby 
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RAtSS 
FORei&N 
MATCHBOX 
LABELS fRiil 

Do you collect matchbox-labels ? 
The Scissors Club has been formed to 
encourage this absorbing hobby. It 
costs nothing to join, and members are 
offered badges, albums and 100 differ¬ 
ent foreign labels—all free of charge. 

There’s lots of fun in being a phil- 
lumenist (matchbox-label collector)— 
write to-day for the folder that tells 
you all about the Scissors Club, but 
please enclose a 
stamped, addressed 
envelope. 

S;\A1 SCISSORS 
Norvic Match Co. Ltd. 
33/34 Chancery Lane, 
LONDON. W.C.2. 









BUILD 
Your Own 
MICRO-MUSEUM 

^/TICKOMCDEI 4 inakiu? is a serious bobbY 
enjoyod by auiatciu’ craftsmen of all 
asL’s in all parts of the world. Each model 
entails hotii's of ensrossin.s and pleasurable 
concentration in constructing these three- 
d'inicnsioual volumetric inodeLs of authentic 
realism. Cost pence but sell for pounds 
Locos: Famous and Ilisiorio IJuildings; Old 
Galleons; 'Warships; Engiuccring Subjects, 
etc., cto. 

Send 21d. 
stamp for 
Illustrated 
Descriptive 
Folder of 
100 Models 
MICROMODELS 
LTD. 

No. 3 (N) Racquet Court, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


Ho you '' 
write Poetry ? 

Ifere, within the Poetry Society, Is 
. the couinioa meeting ground for 
poetry lovers and Tcrsc writers The 
Society is now open to receive and 
welcome boys and girls as Junior 
Members. The subscription of 5/- 
poi* annum covers the new Quarterly 
Poetry Magazine “ The Voice of 
Youth,” in which space is devoted 
' to poems by Junior Members, 
criticism of their work and answers 
to their problems. ‘ There are many 
interesting competitions. 

For details apply to the Secretary, 
Poetry Society 

{largrst organisation in the world 
devoted cntivdu to poetry). 

, 33 Portman Square, 

I.ondon, W.l. •) 


-The East End Mission- 

exists for the purpose of maintaining 
the Christian witucs.s through word and 
deed among people of all ages in the 
East End of London. 

It is carried on from 8 centres and is 
dependent upon voluntary contributions, 
please %end gifts to the Superintendent, 
The Rev. Ronald F. W. Bollom, 
583 Commercial Road, Stepney, 
London, R.l. 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range ofapparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 2ld. stamp for Price List.' 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

(Dept. CN), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 


MAKE THIS YOUR MOST | 
EXCITING XMAS EVER 


film THRIUS 

your ovtf^ 


John Wayne in "NEW FRONTIER" I 
Rod Cameron in "THE PLUNDERERS" | 
Wm. Elliott in " THE GALLANT LEGION " 
Jim Ellison in " HOSTILE COUNTRY " I 
Extra films from huge list 1/- each, post and | 
packing M- extra. C O.D. \l- extra. ! 
FILM STIPS: EDLESEOROUGH. 
Nr. DUNSTABLE, BEDS. I 


(E/2 


DANGER IS THEIR HOBBY 

Flame Over Africa, by Eric Leyland 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 6s.) 

J)avid Flame and his friends like 
intervening in dangerous situa¬ 
tions just for the fun of it. They 
get all the danger they want in 
wildest Africa, where they go, in 
this tale, to upset the schemes of 
certain white men who are trying 
to organise the natives to make 
trouble on a large scale. 

PURSUIT 

The Escape of the Prince, by Jane 
Lane {Evans Brothers, 8s. 6d.) 

^HE flight of Bonnie Prince 
Charlie after Culloden was 
one of history’s most romantic 
episodes, and his hair-breadth 
escapes in the Highlands and the 
Western Isles are recounted in this 
book with all the drama, thrills, 
and suspense of a good detective 
yarn. 

JUNGLE TALE 

Hathoo of the Ele'phants. by Post 
Wheeler (Robert Hale, 12s. 6d.) 

atmosphere of the mysterious 
Mysore jungle and the ways 
of its wild life are well communi¬ 
cated in this legendary tale of a 
child brought up by animals. It is 
beautifully illustrated in colour 
and line. 

SEA DOG 

Jan, by G. IV. Barrington (Hutch¬ 
inson, 8s. 6d.) 

'J'Hts appealing story of a Dutch 
barge dog and his young 
master has not only an unusual 
setting, but the author illustrates it 
with his own excellent drawings. 

FUN WITH AN EVERYDAY 
FAMILY 

Johanna and the Prices, by Virginia 
Pye (Faber, 8s. 6d.) 

^DMiRERS of those amusing 
young folk, the Prices, will 
enjoy plenty of chuckles in this 
book of short stories about them. 
Although the Prices are quite 
ordinary boys and girls, they seem 
to get an extraordinary amount of 
fun out of life. 


CN PRIZEWIMORS 

The Bicycle offered as First Prize 
in our recent Painting Competition 
has been awarded to 

Jennifer Hunt, 

St. Cecilia’s School, 

Hinckley, Leicester, 
whose painting was adjudged the 
best and most neatly done accord¬ 
ing to age. Congratulations to 
Jennifer for a fine piece of work! 

The next best efforts were those of 
Vivien Horseraft, Newhaven; Janice 
Jones, Newport; John Walker, 
Oxford; Thelma Jones, Killough; 
Tony Zambelli, Biliingshurst; R. 
Mc’Timoney, Enstone; Gareth Davies, 
Bangor; Sylvia Ritchie, Manchester 
16; Barry Robson, Leeds; and 
Christine Robbins, Hounslow. They 
have all been awarded Ten-Shilling 
Notes. 


YOUNG QUIZ—Answers 

1 William Penn. 

2 Texas. 

3 Words ridiculously misused 
(name comes from Sheridan’s 
Mrs. Malaprop). 

4 In the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth. 

5 Billiards. 

6 A musical instrument. 

7 Aphrodite. 

8 Arsenal. 


TWO ELIZABETHANS OF 
GRE.VT RENOWN 

Sir Francis Drake, by James A. 
Williamson (Collins, 7s. 6d.) 

'J’ms admirable book by the Vice- 
President of the Historical 
Association is the first of a fine 
new publishing project called Brief 
Lives, a series of short bio¬ 
graphies of great men and women 
written specially for young readers 
by historians of distinction. 

There could be no finer first 
choice than Drake, the greatest 
seaman of all times. The author is 
an acknowledged-authority on the 
period, and in retelling the life 
story and adventures of the in¬ 
trepid sea-dog, he presents a vivid 
picture of his background, and of 
the struggle with Spain which 
shaped his career. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, by Hugh Ross 
Williamson (Faber, lOs. 6d.) 
J^ALEIGH was perhaps the most 
representative hero of the 
golden age of Queen Elizabeth. 
But he would have adorned any 
age, for never was a man more 
gifted in so many ways. He was 
at his ease equally among courtiers 
as among sailors ; he talked poetry 
to poets, and philosophy to philo¬ 
sophers ; he wrote history and he 
made it; and he was as brave as 
he was versatile. 

Mr. Hugh Ross Williamson’s 
latest book unfolds the story of 
Raleigh in relation to his times—a 
story of a great man who helped 
to make England great, yet 
perished on the scaffold. It is the 
life and jjeath of a hero, written 
with understanding. 

UNDERSEA MYSTERY 

Sunday Adventure, by John Pudney 
(The Bodley Head, 7s. 6d.) 

unusual story, full of excite¬ 
ment, in which some young 
detectives attempt to solve the 
mystery of a small island off the 
British coast, and are led into a 
fantastic undersea world. A book 
to be read when there is no home¬ 
work waiting. 

RECOMMENDED BOOKS 

NELSON’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA, 
compiled by H. L. Gee (Nelson, 25s.) 

WE GO TO PARIS, by Mary 
Dunn. (Harrap, 8s. 6d.) 

THE JUNIOR WOODWORKER, 
by Charles H. Hayward. (Evans, 
8 s. 6d.) 

THE ANIMAL’S WORLD, by 
Doris L. Mackinnon. (Bell, 18s. fid.) 

COLLINS FILM BOOK FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE, edited by Eric 
Gillett (Collins, 6s. fid.) 

SWEETHALLOW VALLEY, by 
Elleston Trevor. (Falcon Press, 
9s. fid.) 

MATILDA THE RADIO MOUSE, 
by Dora Broome. (Brockhampton 
Press, 6s.) 

SCIENCE AND THE WEATHER, 
by W. B. Little. (Pitman, 6s. fid.) 

BRITISH TRAINS PAST AND 
PRESENT, by O. S. Nock (Batsford, 
Ifis.) 

GOD S FIRST CHILDREN—Bible 
stories from the Old Testament, by 
Esther Salminen, illustrated by Kaj 
and Per Beckman. (Dobson, 8s. fid.) 

HORSES AND HOW TO DRAW 
THEM, by Amy Hogeboom. 
(Putnam, 6s.) 

THE MODERN WORLD BOOK 
OF HOBBIES, and BOOK OF 
NATURE. (Sampson Low, Marston, 
9s. fid. each.) 



Beame a tEestefvt 

«9Y OUTFIT 

COWGIRL OUTFIT 

'SHININGHCTAlSirnfFSt^^t 
BADGE FREE Ayll i'3 

5/- Deposit, 4/- MtUly. 
DOX’T BE AX ORDIXARY 
nOlIBBE. 

ii'!!!/ V li\ This is a two-tone Suedotto 
Pj Leather grained Cowhoy 

— shevitf’s outfit consisting o( 

trousers, chaps, hat, cuffs, 
liolster, ucckerchief, epurs, lariat, or COM¬ 
PLETE COWOIBL OUTFIT. Attractively 
metalled. Get this outfit and be the best 
aud hi.ghest rank in your district. Suitalde 
for boys and girls aged 4-12 years. • 

SINGING FATHER 
XMAS 
10/- ONLY 

»^ Post Free. 

* S:n;;s “Good 
King WcMces- 
Jag” in a 
deep happy 
voice. Soii- 
sational aniitzing 
Xmas novelty that 
will hold you 
epcllbound. Father 
Xmas will sing 
“Good King Weii- 
ccslaH” through¬ 
out with a tone 
that will rival your radio. Don't woruler 
how it w'orks. It dois. Just like many 
modern Inventions it wants seeing: first to 
be believed. Price lO/-, includi’ag post. 
At tractjvely coloured. 



projector' 

FUms 

TRIP to THE MOON Etc 

Amazing offer. A real MOVIE Film Projec¬ 
tor. NOT TO BE COXFUSED with Magic 
Lanterns, works off dry battery. The job 
youngsters have been looking for; can give 
own film shows. Titles ; TBIP-TO-THE- 
MOOX, TUB CIRCUS and A COMEDY 
CARTOON. ALL FOR 10/-, including bulb 
and 3 films. WHITE PLASTIC SCREEN, 
5/-. 6 extra titles 1/3 each. 

Famous jllRCItAFI^ 
Shockproof ^ 
ti- Watch 


V- 

o 


POST AND REG. 1'5 




At Last The STRONGEST WATCH IN THE WORLD 

The famous LEVER vibration and magnetic 
proof wrist watch with a matheraatically 
aci-nrato hair spring ensuring precision time 
keeping under every conceivable climatic or 
other condition. Beautifully attractivo 
chromo case extra. Flat model and price 
iucludes adjustable chrome bracelet. Unbi'eak- 
.Tble glass. Sent for 8/9 deposit. Post, etc., 
1/3, and lo/- monthly. Luminous model 
6/6 extra. Fully guaranteed in writing. 
Limited stocks. 

Pyramid Tent. Waterprooi 

This CUB TEXT of generoiia size is made of 
gciuiino BRAXD-XEW ex-Ministry proofed 
material in a pleasing grey shade. Well 
made, taped scam and lightweiglit alloy pole. 
Shaped pyra’iiiidal or coued. The finest bargain 
ever offered in this line. 17/6 only. Post 1/3. 


Send for Free Bumper Book, Binoculars, Toys, Tents, Episcopes, Clothing, 
etc. Terms arranged. 

HEADQUARTER &, GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN14). 196-200 Cold- 
harbour Lane. Loughborough June.. London, S.E.5. Opeg alt Sat. Cloned 1 p-ru. Wed. 


BRAND NEW 

^wOUFflECOATS?^ 

ALL WOOL 

Barcait'i that is indisput- 
able afid surely cannot be 
repealed after stocks arc 
c,\'haiisted. i Rofrillation 
model duffle coat iiicorpor* 
a ting a liood p*Tmanent or 
detacluible. Ladies’ or 
Gems' style and give 
chest or bust measure¬ 
ment. Oct til!;', warm 
fieei-y coat now before icy 
weal her drives up the 
price to double. Colours: 

Grey. Blue Gr-y and -Yir 
Force Blue. 

V KOU COtlAft 
STYte 

T " y./i 




SWEATERS 

Brand-uew stock of tliese 
full length, extra warm, 
fleecy, woollen mixture, 
long sleevf K, Kcrvioeable, roll collar jerseys. 
For the bitterest weather imaginable. DO 
NOT deprive yourself of absolute and com¬ 
plete immunity. Always feel snugly warm. 
Send iniinediately as stocks arc very limited 
Sniall, medium, or large. Also a few assorted 
colours: green, grey, maroon and brown. 
Specialists model.s sumo price. 

ARMY BOOTS 

British Army. Brand-new. Sclid leather. 
Sizes 6 to 12 28/11 Post etc. 1/1 


ladies Heavy Qualil,/ Drill 

dmm C 0 ATU_ 

’’m HomwentStochjl^'fl 

EBAND-HSW magiiififcutl}- ' ,■ I 
tailored with full belt and 2 J I, m 
pockets. Finest quality biscuit 
fawn drill, lasts for years. 
Manufactured by Govt, for 
special Army, Womeu’s Brandi, 
for really hard wear nor dis¬ 
regarding smartness. As a good 
household or factory garment 
you could not get better value 
for tho price asked, a fraction 
0 / original cost. Refund if not 
delighted. 12111. Post, etc., 

7d. Small, medium, or large 

Genuine Canadian Offic^i;’^^ 

In a matter of a few minutes 
your old raincoat or . coat 
converted into a luxuriously 
warm winter coat merely 
by buttoning ono of these 
detachable Unused Canadian 
Officers’ soft, woollen, 
fleecy, fawn or olive green 
linings inside your garment. When 
Hpring co^nes simply take it out. 

For size state chest for men, bust 
for women. Enormous purchase 
enables us to scoop the pool at 
17/6. Post, etc., 9d. 



Binoculars, Tents, Tarpaulins, Clothing, Toys, Cameras, etc. Terms. 

Free List. 

HEADQUARTER &. GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN15), 196-200 Cold- 
harbeur Lane. Loughborough June.. London. S.E.5. Open nU Sat, aiospd 1 p.»t. Wed. 

SAFEGUARD YOUR " 

DOG FOR LIFE 

against loss with this medallion 
specially engraved for each mem¬ 
ber of the Lucky Dog Club. 

Guaranteed treatment in emergency. \ 

Free advice on all dog problems. 

Holiday accommodation list. 

Useful Owner’s Handbook. 

Every membership fee helps to carry 
on the great work of the 



Tick here if 
small disc for 
cat or toy dost 


NATIONAL 


CANINE DEFENCE 

8 Clifford Street, London, W.l 


LEAGUE 

(20C) 



EPOSIT AND PAY OFF 
22" SPANISH 

WALKING 
DOLL 

WALK 


¥ TALK 
B SIT 
y SLEEP 

Plus Jig ONLY 
post 
C.O.D.2I 
extra. 

Beautifully dressed, ilaril 
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Maker's 
Genuine Ojfji 

Not repeatabl 
limited number- 
cash refunded at 
once if sold out. 

Order now. Carr. Sl¬ 
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For Girls Up fo 10 Yrs. 
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wheels. Rubber tyvi’S. Good brake. Mudguards, 
riirome fittings. . Refund if unsuitable cr call. 
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THEY WERE MISSING, TOO 

^ MAN advertised in the local 
paper, offering £50 for the 
recovery of a valuable dog. 
Shortly afterwards he called at the 
newspaper offices and asked to see 
the advertising manager. 

“He is out,” said the office boy. 

“Well, his assistant.” 

“He’s out, too.” 

“Well, where is everyone?” 

“They are all out looking for 
your dog.” 

COUNTRYSIDE FLOWERS 
gLACK NIGHTSHADE is often found 
growing in gardens or on rub¬ 
bish heaps. The flowers, which 
grow in small clusters on a separate 
stalk, possess 
five white petals 
which curl 
back, leaving 
the yellow 
centres pro¬ 
minently dis¬ 
played. 

Flowers and 
fruit may be 
found growing 
together on the same plant. The 
tough, woody stems grow about a 
foot high; the leaves are egg- 
shaped and sharply pointed. The 
whole plant is poisonous. 

Easily explained 
'][^EACHER: Willie, how did you get 
such dirty hands? 

Willie; Washing my face. 

-BEDTIME CORNER- 


JACKO’S DIN UPSETS THE TEA 




Jacko’s latest idea was a one-man band. He thought he might as well do 
things in style, so he prepared a stage for himself in an old packing-case. His 
“ concert ” was scheduled for five o’clock—at the very time that Mother 
usTially brought in the tea. Just as the clock struck five, Jacko started what 
he thought was a jolly jingle, and Mother Jacko entered with the tea-tray. 
The sudden noise quite upset her—and the tea-tray. Poor Jacko had no tea 
that evening. “ The trouble with this family,” he muttered, ” is that they 
don^t appreciate good music.” 


Penny for Benny 
QRIED a wandering minstrel 
named Benny : 

“If someone will give me a penny, 
I will sing a fine song 
As I roll it along. 

From the county of Cork to 
Kilkenny." 

NUT TO CRACK 
first must be produced in 
Kent, 

My second is a sturdy horse. 

My whole’s a certain kind of nut. 
The type greengrocers sell of 
course. Answer next week 


gtowLY and stiff-legged, 
Poodledog advanced across 
the farmyard. He always 
walked like that when he was 
not sure about things. And he 
felt most uncertain now! 

Already he had a feeling he 
was going to hate life on this 
farm where his mistress had just 
come to stay for the winter. 

To begin with, the farmer 
and his wife had laughed at 
him. They 
thought his 
coat, smartly 
clipped smooth 
round his waist 
and lower and 
upper legs and 
left curly every¬ 
where else, was 
too comic for 
words! 

And how 
Rood ledog 
hated being 
laughed at! So 
now, as he saw 
a big collie 
coming round 

the cowshed corner, he waited 
for her to grin disdainfully, too, 
and walk off. Or worse! 

Of course, Poodledog did not 
know that when Collie Floss 
had scented his arrival earlier, 
she had been furiously jealous 
lest he should be more clever 
than herself. “And if he is,” 
she had vowed, “I’ll chase him 


Poodledog’s holiday 

away from the 



farmyard.” 

But now, when she saw 
Poodledog’s quaint figure and 
•anxious face, she cried: “Why, 
a dog like that couldn’t be 
cleverer than me! I can teach 
him to do things!” So, wag¬ 
ging her tail, she invited him 
to go for a walk. 

Joyfully Poodledog agreed. 
And then what a wonderful 
holiday for both. Floss taught 
him that cows 
were not feroci¬ 
ous beasts, but 
could be passed 
without fear, 
provided you 
did not yap at 
them! 

H e learned 
that newspapers 
collected from 
the delivery 
boy at the gate 
were not things 
to rumple and 
tear, but to 
carry carefully 
in your mouth 
to Master, who then rewarded 
you with a meaty bone or some 
tit-bit. 

And, most useful of all, he 
learned to travel along the high¬ 
road in perfect safety! “Just 
keep near the kerb, and go in 
single file when a motor toots!” 
said Floss knowingly. 

Jane Thornicroft 


FARMER CRAY EXPLAINS 

A WINTER VISITOR. The 
birds wheeled overhead, uttering 
shrill' cries before settling at the 
marsh’s edge. They were about 
12 inches long, -with mottled grey 
backs, white underparts, and long 
red legs. 

“Redshanks,” said Don to his 
sister Ann. 

“That one’s legs are not red,” 
replied Ann, singling out a bird 
which was a little larger than the 
others. 

“It was a greenshank,” ex¬ 
plained Farm Gray to the children. 
“Greenshanks are winter visitors, 
although they do occasionally nest 
in the North of Scotland. As you 
noticed, they can be distinguished 
from redshanks by their dark green 
legs and larger size. Another 
difference is that the greenshank’s 
long bill turns slightly upwards.” 

Really - oM 

gAMMY Simple and his friend 
were discussing old age. 

“My grandfather is nearly 85,” 
said the friend. 

“That’s not very old,” said 
Sammy. “My grandfather would 
be 106 if he had lived.” 

g CHAIN QUIZ g 

Each solution is linked to the 
next, the last two letters of the 
first answer being the first two of 
the next, and so on. 

1. English poet (1757-1827), also 
famous as a painter and engraver; 
some of his poems are quite well 
known to children. 

2. American woman (b. 1889) 
who, although blind and deaf as a 
baby, has won a world reputation 
as writer and lecturer. 

3. Former Italian colony in East 

Africa, administered since the war 
by Britain on behalf of the United 
Nations.' ■ •' 

4. American airwoman (1898- 
1937); the first woman to fly as 
a passenger across the North 
Atlantic (1928); flew Atlantic as a 
pilot in 1932; lost on a round-the- 
world flight. 

' Answer next week 
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Crossword Puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 Crease. 

4 Reckless. 8 We hear with this. 

9 Pronoun. 10 Pole on a ship. 

11 Smack. 12 Burlesque. 14 My¬ 
self. 15 Unfruitful. 17 Order of 
Merit (abbrev.). 18 He fiddled 
while Rome burned. 20 Influence. 

22 Covering of building. 23 Old 
measure of length. 24 .Public 
vehicle. 25 Shout. 26 Fruit. 

READING DOWN. 1 Creature 
living in water. 2 Smallest. 

3 Blackens. 5 Tool. 6 Sense of 
guilt. 7 Desire. 11 Horseman’s 
foot-rest. 13 Anger. 15 Grin. 

16 Unattached. 17 Carry out 
order. 19 Distant. 21 Everyone. 

Answer next week 



300-YEAR.OLD RIDDLE 
\'Y’hat’s in the Fire and not in the 
Flame? 

What’s in the Master and not in 
the Dame? 

What’s in the Court and not in the 
Clown? 

What’s in the Country and not in 
the Town? 

Answer next week 

Stretching it 

§AID a merry old baker named 
Joe ; 

“/ have made some remarkable 
dough. 

A pound before baking. 

Will stretch without breaking. 

From Wimbledon High Street to 
Bow.” 

TYPIST’S ERROR . 
gHE was a new typist, and not too 
sure of her shorthand. After 
her chief had finished dictating the 
first letter, she said: “1 didn’t 
quite get that bit that came 
between ‘Dear Sir’ and ‘Yours 
faithfully.’ Would you mind re¬ 
peating it?” 


Biggest sea-bird 
'P'he largest and strongest sea-bird 
is the albatross. Its wings, 
which are long and narrow, are 
usually ten feet across between the 
extended tips ; but some of these 
birds have a wing span of 17 feet. 

The albatross will accompany a 
ship for days without alighting on 
the water. One of its habits is to 
build a nest of mud around the 
egg after it has been laid. 

Riddle-my-name 

]yj[Y first’s in lock but not in key; 
My next’s in skate but not in 
ski; 

My third’s in silver, not in lead; 
My fourth’s in cotton, not in 
thread ; 

My last’s in clamber and in climb. 
You’ll hear this girl at Christmas- 

liure 1 Answer next weet 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Numbers, Please. XIX (take away I and XX 
reraains) 

Cham Quiz. Yannouth.Thorndyke, Kentucky, 
Kyoto 

Riddle-m-Rbyrne* Mushroom 
Riddle-my-Name. Adrian 




Only a few weeks left to 



DRAW rms 

RAB8fTAND 




PRIZES 

BUMPER 

PARCELS 


OF TOYS, GAMES & BOOKS 
—TO BE WON! 


CLOSING OAT a 
OBCCMBBR 15 th 

Have you had a shot at Fry’s drawing 
competition ? All you have to do is to 
draw and colour (paints or crayons 
will do) on a sheet of paper about 10 ’ 
X 8 ", this picture of a rabbit, then add 
underneath the words FRY’S 
COCOA WITH THE REAL CHOC¬ 
OLATE FLAVOJUR; write in block 
lettersyourname,age,address,and the 
name and addressof your Grocer, and 
post it to Fry's Painting Competition, 
Dept. 2C, Somerdale, Bristol. But all 
entries MUST be in by December 15th 
and each must be accompanied by a 
label from a ^-Ib. tin or two i-lb. 
cartons of Fry’s cocoa. (A I-lb. label 
permits tw’O entries). 150 PRIZES of 
toys, games and books will be award¬ 
ed for the best entries (in age groups) 
and in addition a splendid Jigsaw 
Puzzle will be sent you upon receipt 
of your entry. So start draw’ing now — 
before it's too late! 


CS6. S.IO.fl 



























































